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F the playwrights are to be believed, there is one code of 

patriotic morals for women and another for men. Ev- 
erybody, both on the stage and off it, concedes that the 
first duty of a man is to his country. A hero must stand 
by his flag through thick and through thin, and no mat- 
ter what the exigencies of a plot or the wishes of his own 
heart may be. If he does not, he is deposed of his hero- 
ship and becomes the villain. ‘‘ Breathes there the man,” 
etc., says the poem, and you will please notice that the 
accent ison man, But with women it is different. While 
not openly encouraged, a heroine is tacitly allowed to 
whisk her patriotic sentiments about in any direction, her 
guide being not even so stable a thing as her own sweet 
will, but that ill-regulated little capsule her heart. Where 
is the drama that would own a heroine who did not for- 
sake her own country and cleave joyfully to that of him 
she loved? and where is the audience that does not thrill 
at the thought of her doing so? The patriotic impropriety 
of it all seems to be lost sight of entirely. Julia Marlowe 
lately presented an object-lesson of this sort in ‘The 
Countess Valeska.” Hard pressed by every family and 
patriotic consideration to stand up for her own land, she 
did so stanchly, during which time the audience was not 
at all in sympathy with her. But later, when she flung 
family, country, and everything to the winds and fol 
lowed the dictates of her heart alone, enthusiasm reached 
concert piteh. It was the ane saving clause of a very 
mediptfe play. The rule seems to be that it is all right 
fop’a woman to turn traitor, provided she is in love with 
somebody on the other side. Perhaps the sacred right of 
coquetry has something to do with it. Women flirt with 
everything else that comes in their way, from higher edu- 
cution to lower man; why not with patriotism? But 
whatever the cause, the result is as inevitable as that a 
war-drama heroine must always be upon the losing side. 
Never yet in all the civil-war plays did you find a 
Union heroine and a Confederate lover, dramatists hav- 
ing long since realized, what the ‘‘ new woman” has failed 
to do, that the only way for women to win in the game of 
life is to lose 


Tat there should be so many little girls upon the ice 
strikes one at first glance at the skating-rink this season. 
It was not so last year. Then the proportion of grown 
women who took part was very large. A second glance 
shows that the proportion is about the same. What look 
like little girls are not so at all, but grown-ups in their bi- 
cycle suits. Very sensibly, a majority of the rink contin- 
gent have this season taken to the short skirt. High, 
heavy bicycle boots are also worn, and are an important 
factor in the increased comfort. Even the skirts of spe- 
cial skating costumes are considerably curtailed. At one 
rink the other morning a Titian -tressed girl skimmed 
along in a suit of dead-black velvet, her skirt boasting at 
least six inches of abbreviation. The reefer jacket was 
chinchilla-trimmed, and her velvet toque had a cluster of 
white feathers at one side. That so elaborate a costume 
should be short- skirted is a significant straw showing 
which way the wind blows. Skating suits have always 
been somewhat shorter than street suits, but never to the 
present extent. It is curious that the bicycle, the symbol 
of so differently temperatured a sport, should have brought 
it about, Few men have yet appeared upon the ice in 
golf suits, which is strange—not that the golf suit is so 
suitable, but that the opportunities for wearing the cher 
ished checks are so limited. Just so soon as men realize 
the possibilities of the situation the rinks will probably 
swarm with skaters knickerbockered in hilarious plaids. 
Ineidentally, and of course having nothing to do with the 
latter clause, the bands will be dispensed with. Is it be- 
cause of the short skirts that there is such a marked im- 
provement in skating among women this year? It used 
to be that as one gazed upon an ever-circling rinkful she 
wondered how it was that the little girls skated so much 
better than their elders. With the advent of the short 
skirt, however, the little girls and the big girls not only 
look alike, but they skate alike. 


MapaME Mena belongs to the noble army of celebrities 
who never read newspaper notices of themselves. Unlike 
most of them, though, she is sincere in it. She has no 
scrap-book, she patronizes no “* news-clipping ” agency, 
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and she carefully avoids all reading-matter that looks as 
though it might develop into anything of personal import. 
** No, it isn't altogether because it perturbs and harasses 
me,” she says. ‘‘ At the start 1 found the habit a good 
one, and I’ve kept to it. Why, I couldn't repeat a single 
thing printed for or against me since I've been in New 
York this season—nor, for that matter, any other season.” 
Those who have seen Melba in *‘ Aida” would just as 
lieve that she would make an exception in favor of the 
notices of that performance, as she might then be induced 
to make a few changes in the make-up and costume which 
she affects therein. But whatever her errors upon the 
stage, Melba off the stage is a remarkably well-dressed 
woman. A favorite color is brown—and wisely, as no- 
thing could be more effective with her chestnut hair and 
hazei eyes. The Diva never looks better than in a walk- 
ing costume of brown cloth, sable-trimmed,and enlivened 
with a gay waistcoat. Her perfect tecth are by no means 
the least of her physical charms—which may sound a 
tritle personal, not to say dental; but as Melba never reads 
anything about herself anyway, where’s the harm? 


“I HAVE been much impressed,” said one woman to 
another, ‘by the conversation of the small boys that 
between school hours haunt a certain street corner that I 
pass daily. They are not half bad-looking little chaps, 
reasonably well dressed, and with intelligent faces, but all 
their converse is upon the one topie—fighting. It never 
varies. Early and late, clear or cloudy, cold or warm, it 
is the same. Seasons come and go, skating beckons, kites 
beguile, swimming entices, and football flourishes, but as 
a subject of conversation they have no charms for these 
little boys. I have never yet seen them in an active quar- 
rel, though there is often much show of squaring off and 
putting up of fists, but they find nothing else so engaging 
to talk about. If it isn’t ‘I-can lick you!’ and ‘ He can 
lick him!’ it’s which vacant lot is the best for an engage- 
ment,and what is the most effective method of adminis- 
tering ‘the grape-vine lock ’—whatever ‘the grape-vine 
lock’ may be. - Really I had no notion that the spirit of 
pugnacity was still.so rampant in our race; that such 
savagery in the raw was extant. I know that the small 
boy is little better than a barbarian, and that the effort to 
civilize him has brought many a parent to an untimely 
end, but such abandoned belligerency is beyond the bar- 
barian stage. I should be ashamed to own any ancestors, 
I don’t care how arboreal they were, who showed such ten- 
dencies; and these youngsters are not ancestors, they're 
posterity. Well, there’s one thimg—you wouldn't find a 
lot of little girls talking about fighting!" ‘' No,” rejoined 
the other woman; “a lot of little girls would probably be 
talking about-boys.” 


FLortists are the latest converts to the “special sale” 
theory. There lave’ been ‘bargain matinées ” and ‘‘ bar- 
gain sweetmeats,”’ and. now we have ‘‘ bargain flowers.” 
In many florists’ windows nowadays you will see groups 
of potted plants and companies of nosegays with some 
such alluring label as, ‘‘ Twenty-five cents for this day 
only,” or, ““ Any plant inthis window 45 cents—reduced 
from 50 cents.” Asa rule, the flowers appear to be fresh 
and fair enough, though it is not improbable that some 
good reason is back of it all. Some florists have a special 
day when special flowers.are at their cheapest. For in- 
stance, Thursday may be “ violet day,” while Tuesday is 
dedicated to bargainized pansies. The sales so derived 
are enormous, when one considers that it is all based upon 
sentiment—the love of women for a ‘‘ reduced from” 
purchase. Be it floral or otherwise,.the bargain is the 
homage that commercial enterprise pays to women. 
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W E went yesterday to the dress rehearsal of ‘* Trans- 
atlantiques,” and a very dressy rehearsal it was 
indeed. Everybody wore something smart in the audi- 
ence, and the new stage costumes were lovely. Is it not 
odd how every year one hears the same thing at the be- 
ginning of the season, that blouses with separate skirts 
will not be worn, and how they come back with the reg- 
ularity of summer's sun and winter's snow? This year 
they are not worn at dinner, but yesterday we noticed 
that the prettiest were in panne, in pale blues, and shades 
of cerise, geranium, and pink. I fancy that nine wo- 
men in Patis out of ten possess at. this moment a panne or 
taffeta blouse tucked either up and down or on the bias, 
the sleeves very flat and tucked to match, the neck fin- 
ished with a long cravat. _By-the-way, I notice that lon 
cravats, tied in a sailor knot, with their wide ends border 
with lace or bouillons of mousseliné de soie, are very 
much worn. They are useful just at this moment of the 
_ for freshening up one’s winter frocks. A pretty 
ylouse of geranium panne was made with pleats in front 
cut off in half-moon shape to open over a lace blouse, the 
- of the blouse finished with narrow -rows of black 
velvet, 2 

Blouses of black and white checked or striped silk we 
have always with us at this season of the year. ‘The 
look fresh and dainty, and are effective trimmed wit 
hands of plain silk embroidered with undefined patterns 
in white silk. The blouse opens to the bust over a pleat- 
ed front of white taffeta, the opening bordered on each 
side by the bands, each of which is perhaps an inch and 
a half wide; and the same bands, two of each, start from 
the shoulder and also form slight epaulettes. With the 
tight-fitting coats and jackets that have come in, and the 
supple skirts, all blouses and chemisettes are very simply 
made, and are worn vague and starchless. 
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For the spring I have these hints to give—and take note 
of them, my dear, for they are trustworthy: 

Foulards will not be as much seen as last year. 

Foulards will be replaced by a new material called taf- 
Setas.souple, and a moiré in the genre of foulard, 

Blue serge will come in again with insistence. It bas 
not been much seen in Paris of late, and it will be worn 
over transparents of 
taffeta, the ser, 
and cashmeres be- 
ing embroidered in 
open-work, so that 
the taffeta will show 
through. 

Totes brodées— 
that is, embroidered 
linens and cotton 
goods of every de- 
scription — will » be 
much seen, and 
7 printed gauzes and 
ij} Y crépes de Chine, as 
VA I wrote you before. 
I We are to languish, 
as nearly as I can 
find out, in trail- 
ing, slinking, dying- 
away gowns, and 
those of us who are 
stiff, inflexible, and 
tailor-made would 
better hang our 
harps on the willows 
and resign ourselves 
to being out of fash 
ion, to begin with, 
unless willowy ef 
fects can be culti- 
vated successfully. 


Md) 
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Another new thing 
about the newest styles, with which luckily the wearer 
this time has nothing to do, is the making up of one ma- 
terial over another. One sees gray satiu over pink satin 
—for instance, the gray put on in the effect of an apron 
front and a polonaise back, both embroidered charmingly 
with silver spangles, the edges finished with incrustations 
of lace. The corsage of gray satin has a lace bertha 
spangled with silver, fastened in front with a large bow 
of mandarin pink velvet. One will even see cloth dresses 
with polonaises worn over skirts of silk, and even of fou 
lard and taffeta—which I speak of as though they were 
not silk, but which always seem materials quite by them- 
sel ves. 

Everything conspicuously of the latest fashion that we 
have seen in the last weck or two has been in princesse 
dresses. Mile. Sorel, in ‘‘ Les Transatlantiques,” wears a 
lovely white Paquin gown entirely princesse, fitting her 
beautiful figure like a glove, and covered with embroidery. 
lt has not an ornament, not so much as a button. Anoth- 
er charming frock was of ap a de velours, also made 
»rincesse, but over a yoke and skirt effect of guipure. 

he dress fastened at the left side with beautiful great 
buttons of rock crystal on pattes of moiré velours, slightly 
cut away at the top to show the guipure yoke under the 
two pattes, entirely crossed over at the waist-line, and 
evasé, or Open, again on the skirt to show the dainty lace 
petticoat. Still another princesse dress, also of blue, had 
an effect of vest and apron front let in, entirely covered 
with embroidery of deeper blue bluets. This was worn 
with a belt of mauve mousseline de soie, with a full col- 
lar of mousseline of the same shade held by crystal but- 
tons, and drawn out into chouwz. 

I am glad to say that we are coming back to the era of 
the pretty draped bodices and princesse skirts that I al 
ways used to be fond of—the body of the dress draped 
across the figure to the left side, and turning over at the 
top with a revers. Such a pretty one of this model that 
I saw was turquoise-blue and black silk, with a revers of 
blue veivet, in which was frilled yellow crépe de Chine. 


Novelties are beginning to come in in the shape of 
dresses trimmed with stitched-on bands of silk in a dif- 
ferent color from 
that of the dress; 
as, for instance, a 
navy-blue cash- 
mere will be 
trimmed with 
bands of plaid 
silk edged with 
a narrow galloon. 
Satin stitchings 
are quite going 
out. For spring 
all bands will be 
in cloth or fane 
silks. Bands will 
be used as trim- 
ming as much as 
ever, I am sure. 

Mile. Sée has 
sketched for you 
this week a mod- 
et from Doucet, 
which is one of 
the prettiest we 
have discovered. 
It is of old-blue 
crépe de Chine, 
made with little 
lingerie tucks, 
which continue to ° 
form epaulettes. It is given an immense amount of chic 
by most lovely olives of turquoise. The collar worn with 
it is oflinen. The cravat is a sailor tie of crépe de Chine. 
Hat from Carlier, of straw trimmed with bunches of vio 
Jets and Mercury wings. 

The second sketch, from Redfern, is of beige cloth 
made up with “supple taffeta.” The body of the frock 
is of beige cloth, the ruffle is of taffeta, the fitted belt and 
sleeves of the same cloth as the skirt. The skirt is entire- 
ly covered with ruffles en forme, as the French call it, 
edged with stitching. The hat,from Lewis, is of supple 
straw, trimmed with a bow of straw. 
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The third sketch represents a charming little bodice 
from Jeanne Hallé, with a hat from Carlier. The corsage 
has a stole of Venetian point caught at the waist by rib. 
bons forming basques, put on over the body of the waist, 
which is of rose-colored crépe. The collar, of white 
satin, is trimmed with tiny fancy buttons. This is worn 
with a skirt of crépe like the body of the blouse. The 
hat is of guipure draped, with a great chou of black velvet 
and a white aigrette. 


What an amusing time the French have been having 
over the rage in Paris for living turtles, of which you 
must have heard by this time. The pleasing fashion of 
wearing these interesting little creatures alive as a breast- 
pin, harnessed by a festive caparison of gold and precious 
stones and attached to a chain, I am told came originally 
from America. I am happy to say it must have prevailed 
before my day. 

In Paris the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals interfered until it was proved that the éat d’dme 
of a turtle ‘* pea- 
cocking ” about on 
the bosom of an 
élégante with a 
harness over its 
shell, was a ce- 
ful and contented 
one, and that the 
only person who 
might suffer was 
the owner, since 
turtles in harnesses 
were still living, 
and consequently 
inconvenient ap- 
pendages to a 
beautiful toilette. 
Everybody will be 
glad to know— 
speaking of the So- 
ciety for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty 
to Animals — that 
& woman, and a 
French womun, a 
Madame Chasse- 
gros, has actually 
left it 3,000,000 
francs. She was 
not too reputable a person in her youth, this poor old Ma- 
dame Chassegros, and made her money by doubtful means. 
In her old age she spent almost nothing upon herself, and 
having become devout spent her time in going to church, 
to which she always went on foot, and helping any animals 
she might meet on her way. ‘‘ Your horse looks thirsty, 
my friend,” she would say, stopping to speak to a coach- 
man. ‘‘ Take this two francs and get him a pail of wa- 
ter.” With two francs here, two francs there, she man- 
aged to get this horse fed, that one covered with a blanket 
on a cold day, the other tired creature sponged off; and 
now it is the ‘‘ mute other half” that she remembers in 
her will. Who shall say in doing unto the “least of 
these ” how much she did for their Creator? 

KATHARINE DE Forest. \ 








A™= now Aranguren is dead. 

Some man who was working in the fields betrayed 
him for a few hundred dollars in Spanish coin. Arangu 
ren was visiting his young sweetheart,.and she was killed 
with him, and so was one of her young brothers. But it 
took three columns of infantry and ‘three squadrons of 
cavalry to do this work. As one report. reads, ‘‘ Three col- ‘ 
umns of infantry and three squadrons of cavalry to at- 
tack three men, three women, and two children.” 

It is the warfare of the, Spaniards on the children that 
makes the blood of Americans boil. Mr. Stephen Bonsal, 
in his The Reat Condition of Cuba To-Day, gives an ac- | 
count of what igdone. He describes the execution of two 
little Cuban boys, whose only sin had been that they al- 
ways shouted ** Long Live Free Cuba.” An old sergeant 
tells him the story. They had been kept imprisoned, but 
** they were very much pleased when the Lieutenant said 
they would die together; he would not separate them. 
Then the oldest Jost his pecker a little, whispered implor- 
ingly to the Captain, and we thought he was going to 
give way, poor little worm, and 1 would not have blamed 
him. He should have been at home with his mother, 
curled up in her lap. But then the Captain answered. 
loud and sharp, and we knew he had not been wavering. 
The Captain said: ‘ What you ask is impossible. I cannot 
have yours arms unbound. I must’obey orders, and you 
must be shot just as you are, and like all the other prison- 
ers sentenced to death for rebellion.’ - Then the little chap, 
who was not a year older than his brother, blew out his 
chest, like the little game-cock he was, and said, ‘I only 
asked because Carlito is so young; because I wanted to 
put my arms about him when you fired to save him all I 
could when the bullets came; but Carlito is a Cuban; he 
will be brave.’ Then the sergeant made them kneel down, 
three feet apart, on the ground; with their backs to the 
firing platoon. It was hardly a second. The file was 
drawn up, and the Lieutenant cried, ‘ Apuntar!’ (aim). 
But, you know, these little. fellows had edged towards >: 
each other, working on their knees hard, and were kneel- 
ing shoulder touching shoulder, and with cheek to cheek. 
Then the volley came, and the bullets lifted the poor little 
feather-weights, that they were, off the ground and blew 
them against the wall. You know, paiséno, I have not 
been at all easy in my mind about the rights of these 
things which I see, and sometimes I think that you and 
I, who sit here and see these things done without trying 
to stop them, are vin serguenzas like all the rest—no better 
and no worse.” 

When one reads stories like these of what goes on in 
Cuba, one begins to wonder whether we too are not “‘ like 


all the rest—no better and no worse "—for saying no- / 


thing. 


‘-on which its false pearis are strung; but the others! 


"of moving my arms and lips or retaining my senses. 


* antique. 


" pal’s birthday. 
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Governors Island is not, after all, to be transformed 
into a public park; so that little flurfy of excitement is 
over. Genera: Miles has announced that the island is 
needed for military purposes, it being one of the most im- 
portant of our coast defences. 

Within the last few years there were officers stationed 
at the island who remembered as boys secing cows cross 
back and forth from that place to Brooklyn. Now the 
Staten Island ferries use the channel made since then. 

Few New-Yorkers living a mile above the Baitery 
know anything about this little green patch in the harbor. 
"They see it as they sail for Europe, but they seldom are 
tempted to pay ita visit. It is a terra incognito to most 
of hoes, and few even know that a boat plies back and 
forth from the Battery to the island many times a day, 
carrying the visitors of the officers and their families as 
ihe guests of Uncle Sam. 


If the rapidity of its growth bears any relation to the 
need of its institution, then the “ Don’t Worry” move- 
anent was one of the necessities of the day. 

New branches are being formed every week, and 
churches of almost every denomination have encouraged 
its members to form groups among themselves. 

Worry really comes from a lack of faith in Divine 
Providence, and they who would eradicate the evil an- 
nounce three distinct purposes: First, to substantiate 
faith and peace for doubt, anxiety, and unrest; second, 
to study religious truth from the scientific stand-point; 
third, to encourage those who become interested in the 
scientific methods of religious thought to remain in their 
respective churches. 

Ten rules for conquering the worry habit are given: 

1. Consider what must be involved in the truth that 
God is Infinite, and that you are part of His plan. 

ll. Memorize some of the Scripture promises, and re- 
call them when the temptation to worry returns. 

IIT. Cultivate a spirit of gratitude for daily mercies. 

1V. Realize worrying as an enemy which destroys your 
happen. 

7. Realize that it can be cured by persistent effort. 

VL. Attack it definitely as something to be overcome. 

VII. Realize that it never has done and never can do 
the least good. It wastes vitality and impairs the mental 
faculties. 

VIII, Help and comfort your neighbor. ‘ 

1X. Forgive your enemies and conquer your aversions. 

X. Induce others to join the ‘‘ Don’t Worry” move- 
ment. . 

And one might add, “don’t worry” when you do not 
succeed in inspiring those others! 

Don't worry, in other words, when you cannot be spe- 
cial providence to each and all of your neighbors. 

The different circles meet at different houses, and de- 
vote themselves to discussions or pursuits that have a ten- 
dency to lighten and refresh the mind. Those who lack 
the faith to keep them from worry are taught the scien- 
tific reasons for its being a waste of force. , 


A Roman paper publishes an interview with Madame 
Duse, which has been translated into one of, our own. 
Her utterances will surprise many, while to many others 
they will only seem the inevitable result. of this gifted 
woiman’s work along the only lines that have hitherto 
been open to her: 


“TI feel the need of looking ont for something new. * What I have 
done, and what I am doing at present, does not satisfy me. I feel the 
elemental falsity of the pieces in which I have hitherto acted, and at 
the same time I feel'a certain impulse, a yearning for amgrtistic form 
that will more nearly aud directly meet my present ideas. What are 
‘Magda,’ ‘The Ideal Woman,’ ‘The Wife of Claude,’ and ‘ Camille’? 
Well, no; ‘Camille’ isn’t quite so bad—it has at least a thread of gold 
It humiliates 
me to be obliged to portray such people ; often my rage isso great, and 
the protest of my conscience so strong, that it seems as if my physical 
~trength were leaving me, and that suddenly I should lose the power 
1 am almost 
overcome, as by a fainting fit. 

“The dramatic art of to-day [she goes on to say] is in treatment, 
color, and tendency an art of corruption, Even the language we speak 
is ruined. The eternal word, the word of truth, is fontd only in the 
Now, only by taking our point of departure ffom this field 
can we hope to educate the public up to the appteciation of a new and 
~ound form of art. 

“*My daughter writes me from Berlin with great enthusiasm that ehe 
and her schoolmates gave a performance of * Antigone’ on the princi- 
My daughter knows nothting of my views; as little do 
her schoolmates know; but it is in the’ air, and will soon be felt by 
everybody—this longing for a noble and ‘pure form of art.” 


Madam Duse thinks a young Italian actress, Tina di 
Lorenzo, an ideal Antigone. 


“Why should not this young and already famons artist (she says) 
prefer the works of Sophocles to those \of Sardou, those of Aischy!ns 
to those of Sudermann? Why should she not seek to join hands with 
me for a dramatic renaissance in these lafty works ?” 


} 

If Gabriele d’Annunzio succeeds in building his new 
theatre in Albano, to be devoted'to the antique, we may 
before long hear of Duse in new roles. 

A great collection of mummies were to be sold in Lon. 
don this week. One of the Ptolemies, a king of Syria. 
and a queen of Babylon, were all to come under the auc 
tioneer's hammer. f 

The temptation to philosophize is almost irresistible, 
though men have been at it for centuries, and said every- 
thing and more than could occur’ to us now. “ [mperious 
Cesar dead and turned to clay,’ says our, t, ‘Might 
siop a hole to keep the wind away.” And the Persian 
poet puts it in another way— . 

ys Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth ., 

Descend—ourselves to make a Couch—for whom? 
‘ 


But the impotence of man when be tries to-chent. time 
about his body, seems to one who has gone into pome 
ancient tomb, the idlest of his follies.. Temples have een 
reared over these tombs and treasure have been buried in 
them; and when at last we, in this latter day, bend as tour- 
ists over the ruined walls to look, the bones of a leg or 
those of the fingers are all that are left. Shakespeare has 
given us the best text after all to live by when we are con- 
templating death, or are worried about the best disposition 
of ourselves when we are no longer here to care! He 


Gave his body to that pleasant country’s earth 
Aud his pure sou! unto his Captain Christ, 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE GHOST OF HEREDITARY ARISTOCRACY. 


6 bin ap has been for a year or two a visible increase in 

the number of persons to be seen at work in Ameri- 
can historical libraries, insomuch that in some cases especial 
rooms have to be arranged to accommodate them. The ma- 
jority of themare women; they bring with them note-books 
or quires of paper; they write with fountain pens; piles of 
memoranda or bags of documents stand beside them; they 
ask eager questions of the librarians about forgotten skir- 
mishes in Indian wars, or hospital returns during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. If questioned, they speak with enthusi- 
asm about their pursuits, which they often describe as 
* work,” or at least “researches.” The beholder asks 
what new school of historical philosophy has been de- 
veloped, or what course of profound lectures has aroused 
the whole community to studious intention, At the very 
least, he thinks some great gap of knowledge is to be 
tilled, or some vast principle of human action to be vindi- 
cated by all this labor. Not at all. If he thinks so he is 
wide of the mark. ‘The whole point at which this good 
man or woman is usually aiming is to discover whether 
somebod y’s great-grandfather fought in the Revolution, or 
was confined in some military prison in the war of 1812, 
or lost his scalp, or possibly took one (for such things 
were), in King Philip's war, so that the anxious inquirer 
might be a suitable candidate for membership in some 
Patriotic Society. 

The investigation in all cases is valuable, whether it re- 
sults in success or failure in respect to the Patriotic So- 
ciety’s vote. In case of failure, it might be well to remem- 
ber that if patriotism is our object it can be exercised quite 
as well with or without the memory of a great-grandfather. 
In case of success, they become members of societies which 
undoubtedly do some good, and which yet are being pur- 
sued in such a manner that it will soon become almost 
doubtful whether they do more of good than of harm. 
They undoubtedly revive forgotten deeds, rescue faded 
reputations, build monuments, repair cemeteries, raise 
flags over school-houses, Yet the fact remains that in 
multitudes of cases they are not songht with any such 
isberal aim. It is my observation that when these patient 
historical investigators have once established a foothold 
in their desired society, all the rest of human knowledge 
suddenly seems to grow insignificant. When the inquirer's 
badge or pin, or whatever else it may be, is once secured, 
other people may now be left to study history for them- 
selves, and take what they can find. 

Perhaps it may be said that this pursuit after honored 
ancestors is, at any rate, a good antidote for social dis- 
tinctions based on wealth alone. But we need only study 
English society to see that there is really no such distine- 
tion, and that every attempt to create hereditary aris- 
tocracy comes back to a money basis at last. Given great 
wealth, and it is almost absolutely sure to buy the desired 
rank at last, if skilfully used. And it is still more un- 
questionable in America that if hereditary position is to 
be found by hunting up grandfathers, then the richer a 
man is the more grandfathers he can afford to hunt up, 
and so it comes to the same thing in the end. For con- 
sider the fact that we all have four grandparents in any 
case, and eight great-yrandparents, and sixteen in the next 
generation, and so on, doubling up with marvellous rapid- 
ity, like the nails:in the horse’s shoes, and there is not a 
person so humble who, if of American descent, was not 
represented by several ancestors or relatives in the Rev- 
olution, and a great many more in tie Colonial wars. No- 
thing is necessary for a person of American descent but 
long and perhaps costly searching, and there can be found 
ancestors enough to make him a member of any number 
of hereditary societies. 

Nor does it help the matter munch if the matter of he- 
redity be arranged according to the strictest rules of the 
Herald’s College, and if descent goes only by the eldest 
male line, For no person of much experience, unless 
brought up in the conventions of feudalism, can well help 
secing how essentially shallow all such rules of descent 
are, and how little they signify. No person of large ob- 
servation will pretend for a moment that the eldest son of 
a family, any more than the youngest, is intrinsically su- 
perior to the rest, or any more likely to be good or wise or 
able. Dr. Johnson, indeed, went so far as to declare that 
primogeniture, or the inheritance by the first-born male, 
was an excellent thing, because it ‘‘ made only one fool in 
a family "—this fool being the eldest son. And, indeed, 
so mixed and inscrutable a thing is descent, so utterly un- 
certain is all the outcome of successive intermarriages, 
that no half-dozen children can ever be relied upon to 
represent uniformly with any kind of security the traits 
that might be ex When a noble son comes from a 
noble father—noble in the democratic sense, meaning char- 
acter—we call it a triumph of heredity ; while at the same 
time we pass by unnoticed the other instances which we 
are pretty sure to find of weakness or morbidness or vice. 
The problems of heredity are not so easily fathomed. 

In thus criticising good-naturedly the tendency towards 
societies based on inheritance, it is not intended to assume 
that they are necessarily harmful, or even really danger- 
ous to democratic feeling. When the well-known society 
of the Cincinnati was formed, consisting of the Revolu- 
tionary officers and-their eldest male descendants, it was 
believed by many European friends of America to be a 
most dangerous thing. Mirabeau, the French revolu- 
tionary leader, wrote.a pamphlet against it; apparently 
Washington distrusted ‘it, though he finally became its 
president. The society still exists, and if it does no very 
conspicuous good, it certainly does no harm. The pub!ic 
only knows of it as consisting of a few middle-aged or 
elderly gentlemen who. do. # few quiet charities, and eat 
together a quiet dinner once a year, There is not the 
slightest probability«that-any of the new ‘‘ patriotic so- 
cieties”” will ever do any, further harm; many of them 
will do good ; and the only private evil will be in a slight 
exaggeration of the importance of the principle of he- 
redity. We all need to study our personal ancestors and 
emulate their virtues; but we all need still more to re- 
member that wise saying of Plato that some ancestors are 
of gold and some oF clay, but that very often the clay 
parents have children of gold, while the gold parents have 
children of clay. We need also to remind ourselves that 


_ it is Spain, once the proudest monarchy in Europe, which 


bequeathed us the motto that every man should be e/ hijo 
de sus obras—the child of his own deeds. 
Tuomas WENTWORTH H1GGrINsoN. 
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CALLING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
CALLING costume made in princesse style with 
A sible side fastening is of black velvet trimmed 
vith fold The folds start from the armholes, 
vn to the waist in front, and widen out again 
lescend to go around the skirt. A large an- 


r rising in a Medici flare is of guipure lace 
satin and edged with chinchilla. A calling 


1! wood-brown cloth and mirror velvet has 

arniture a black braid to which an edging of black 

und gold cord is added I'wo rows of braid cross the 
back of the skirt, and slope downward to terminate in 
large scrolls on the sides. The Eton jacket waist is in 
combination of cloth and velvet, the upper part and 
th mel f velvet, the body and sleeves of cloth 
Braid t vork separates the materials. A tucked 
ck-collar are of yellow velvet, aud the 

d inside of the Medici collar are faced with 

\ red cashmere gown has a blouse-waist, 

iL dow G filled in with a guimpe and stock of white 
lace over turquoise-blue silk. The edge next the 





Fics. 4 awp 5.—BACK VIEW OF GOWNS FIGS. 1 AND 2 


(See Fie. 4) 
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CHECKED TAFFETA WAIST. 


guimpe is bordered with a shirred band crossed with narrow 
turquoise-blue velvet ribbons, and the belt is of turquoise 
velvet with pearl slides. The skirt is in one of the new 
flounced shapes. The upper part forms a pointed apron, which 
ends on either side of the back breadths, these breadths con- 
necting with the flounce, which is joined to the edge of the apron. 
A diagram pattern of the skirt is given on the pattern sheet with 
this number, with the full dimensions in inches marked on it. 
The apron,.is cut in three breadths from Figs. 1 and 2, the 
flounce in seven breadths from Figs. 3-6. The back breadths 


CALLING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
Fi. 1.—PRINCESSE GOWN TRIMMED WITH FOLDS. Fro. 2—CLOTH AND VELVET GOWN WITH ETON Fic. 3—GOWN WITH FLOUNCED SKIRT.—(See Fie. 6.) 


JACKET WAIST.—(Sex Fie. 5.) 


are pleated by bringing x to @; the points marked : 
are tacked on an elastic braid sixteen inches long, and 
each pair of *’s is tacked on an elastic six inches long. 
The corresponding figures in the breadths show how 
the parts ure joined; the flounce is headed by two nar- 
row folds. 

A black and white checked taffeta waist has a full 
vest and stock-collur of mauve taffeta, and revers of 
the same, which are tucked and feather-stitched and 
edged with pleating. 





Fie. 6.--BACK VIEW OF FLOUNBED SKIRT, FIG. 8 





For diagram of skirt see pattern-sheet Supplement. 














WILD EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


AuTuor or *‘A Princess of THULE,” ** MADCAP VIOLET, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


| ye the top of the Castle hill at Invernish, it is pos- 

sible for one to diseern—far away in the south, be- 
yond the most distant undulations of the ever-receding 
landscape—it is possible for one to discern the square 
towers and little corner turrets of Westminster Abbey; 
but then there are conditions; to behold that incorporeal 
vision one must have the pulsating blood of four-and- 
twenty, and the imagination of a poet, and a brain all afire 
with wild schemes and dreams. Any ordi- 
nary mortal—not being a newly emancipated 
draper’s clerk, with vehement ambitions and 
wistful eyes—would on this particular morn- 
ing have noticed nothing out of the com- 
mon, except, perhaps, that the wide-stretch- 
ing country looked unusually fresh and 
cheerful after the heavy rain of the night. 
For already,at this early hour, the skies had 
entirely cleared; the azure dome was without 
a speck of cloud; the trees were basking in 
the welcome warmth; and the blue river raced 
down between its vividly green banks, wash- 
ing high along the grass, because of the swol- 
len current. But those twin towers, spectral 
and pale, that rose above the dim horizon— 
silvery -gray they were, and ethereal, and 
ghostlike—appearing far away behind the 
wooded uplands, and far away behind the 
films of ultramarine that spoke of the moun- 
tains ranged about Glen Urquhart and Balma- 
caan: well, who but one of all the inhabitants 
of Invernish could summon up those phan 
tasmal structures? And what lay between 
Archie Gilchrist and the famous shrine that 
seemed to stand at the very world’s end? 
Why, at the best and happiest, nothing less 
than the desperate struggle of a lifetime, with 
all the chances of breakdown, aud failure, and 
bitter renunciation. But then, if there were 
? If one could add one’s name to the 
proud roll of England's writers ? Other prizes 
might go to other men, and welcome: love, 
wealth, power, even the self-gratification of 
philanthropy—he coveted none of these; but 
to sleep through the centuries with the mighty 
dead, surely that were no ignoble rest, and in 
the mean time no ignoble aim, though one’s 
existence were burnt up by the flame of it. 
The foolish lad!—some one ought to have 
told him to go back to his gallipots—or at 
least to his gum pot, and his pair of scissors, 
and his snipping of paragraphs. But these 
early morning rambles, when he seemed as it 
were to have al! the universe to himself, were 
strange and solitary things; and perhaps his 
head had been « little bit turned by his recent 
promotion; and after a night of persistent 
rain sometimes the air is astonishingly pure, 
so that quite impossibly distant objects may 
come within the sphere of one’s sight. West- 
minster Abbey—for a recently liberated drap- 
er's clerk? The madness of the desire was 
pathetic in its way. And this young man, 
wiih all his passionate hopes and bewildering 
aspirations, was very much alone. 

And the divine mystery and wonder of 
love: was that also to be renounced—to be 
cut out of the perfervid imaginings of a youth 
of four-and-twenty? Yes, that also. The 
imaginings of a youth of four-and-twenty are 
rapid and eager; he had already constructed 
for himself the tragedy of his life: in his 
outlook how could there be aught else than 
tragedy? The ‘* belle dame sans merci” had 
smiled upon him, to his undoing; and she was 
free to work her will with him; and he would 
not complain. He indulged in no illusions 
He was not likely to go to the poor old wo 
man living up at Dingwall, and say to her: 
**Mother, my worldly wealth consists of thir 
ty shillings a week and a cart-load of idle 
chimeras; nevertheless Miss Macdonald of 
Kinvaig has consented to marry me; and don’t 
you think you should be proud of such a 
daughter?” On the other hand, when Miss 
Macdonald of Kinvaig, having amused her- 
self for a while with this young newspaper 
man, should send him to the right about, 
would he how! and rage and call for revenge? 
Not atall. There was no trace of that arch- 
ingrate, Claude Melnotte, in the nature of the 
Invernish youth. Why, he had already fore- 
shadowed what was to happen to him and 
her in these hopeless circumstances; and the 
foreshadowing had naturally taken the shape 
of a bit of verse, for four-and-twenty likes to 
talk to itself in that way. He had even been at the trou- 
ble of dotting the final e’s, so that when this pathetic piece 
should hereafter come to be published the uninstructed, 
might be guided into giving the proper pauses to the fa- 
miliar French line: 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 
Through sunlight, rain, and shine, and snow, 
And ever 80 many a year ogo, 

What was it that she did to me, 
La bellé damé sans merci? 


SUCCESS 


No harm I did to her: a kiss 

Or now or then were not amiss; 

But to stab deep—ah, that was she— 

La bellé damé sans merci 

And she goes singing on her way: 

God send her.many a happy day! 

For heart-strings broken she must not see, 
La bellé damé sans merci 


* Begun in Haurer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXL 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. DE THULSTRUP. 


All this was a very pretty fancy, and could have done 
no harm to any one concerned, if it had stopped with the 
writing of verses; but here, on Invernish Castle hill, the 
hero of this undevoloped tragedy was engaged in asking 
himself at what huur that afternoon it would be proper 
for him to call on the two ladies at Glengarva House, and 
he was wondering whether he could induce Miss Macdon- 
ald to co-operate with him in a certain small literary 
project. He did not stay to reflect that there is such a 
thing as playing with fire. 

It was about half past four on this same day that Wild 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “‘ Brisxts,” ETC. 


a swing; and when she had comfortably seated herself, 
she forthwith proceeded to kick herself into the air. But 
she was a skilful performer; it was no ordinary feat she 
was bent on; and terrestrial aid was soon dispensed with, 
as altogether too ignominious. What she had set her 
mind on was to touch with her toes a certain projecting 
branch of a lime-tree opposite her; and this she aimed at 
by means of the well-known trick—that is to say, on the 
backward rise she pulled herself up by the arms so that 
she was hardly seated at all, then when the seat came 
down again she shot out her legs horizontally, with a 


“AH, BUT I WILL! YES, If I BREAK MY BACK! I°LL SHOW LILY NEILE WHAT SWINGING IS!” 


Eelin—who was not at all a “ bellé damé# sans merci”; no, 
nor anything like that; Archie Gilchrist would have got 
nearer the mark if he had recalled the Shepherd’s rhyme 
about ‘‘ My love she’s but a lassie yet” — 


She's neither proud nor saucy yet, 

She’s neither plamp nor gaucy yet; 

But just a jinkin, bonnie, blinkin, 
Hilty skilty lassie yet. 


—well, Miss Eelin, finding herself alone in the house—for 
her mother had gone to pay a call, and most of the maids 
had been allowed a half-holiday so that they might attend 
certain Highland sports that were taking place in the 
neighborhood—Miss Eelin considering that she had worked 
long enough at the stitching of a blue-gray blouse that 
she was economically making for herself, thought she 
would get out of doors and have a little exercise. Just 
round the corner from her bower of honeysuckle and roses, 
and in the midst of a grove of tall beeches, there was hung 


final upward spring as if she would fling herself to the 
zenith. 

** Ah, but T will!” she was saying, with clinched teeth, 
as each time she went with a whizzing rush through the 
air, and ever and ever she was gaining a few inches, so 
that her up-thrown toes were getting nearer and nearer 
to the coveted branch. ‘‘ Ah, but I will! Yes, if I break 
my back! I'll show Lily Neile what swinging is! She 
has never been within three yards of that branch. Ah, 
you~ beast, I nearly. had you that time—well, now, this 
time—this time—” And again she went cleaving through 
the air, throwing herself up and out, as though she would 
pitch herself feet first into the Moray Firth or on to the 
top of the North Pole. ‘ You brute, I was within an 
inch of you that time! But I'll do it—yes, I will—yes, I 
will!—if I break my back! I'll show Lily Neile what 
swinging is—” 

And then she laughed to herself, in triumphant exulta- 
tion; for at last one foot just managed to touch the outer 
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most twig; and she knew that Lily Neile might be chal- 
lenged and defied a hundred times over; for that twig 
Lily Neile never would touch, no, not if she fractured her 
spine in the franticendeavor. And still the young acrobat 
continued this hurtling of herself through the air, for the 
mere rush and exhilaration and impetus of the thing; and 
her garments were flying anybow; and long ago her blue 
‘Tam o' Shanter had gone by the board, and her bair was 
tossing free; and she cared for nothing in life at all save 
the stiff backward poise, and then the territic downward 
plunge, and the breathless swoop upwards again to the 
green leaves and the sailing heavens. And sometimes she 
touched the twig, and sometimes she did not; she hardly 
cared; she knew that Lily Neile was defeated out and 
away for ever and ever; and with no aim or object to dis- 
tract her, she could now abandon herself to this wild ani- 
ma! delight of poising herself and then hurling herself 
down and up again to the skies. 

Which was all very well; but of a sudden black horror 
seized her; for down there, by the corner of the house, 
appeared a creature—a man creature—with a tall bat, and 
a frock-coat, and kid gloves; and apparently he bad been 
piloted on to the scene by the great, big, freckled, red- 
haired, blundering-headed Morag. How Eelin Macdonald 
managed to retain her position on this little piece of tim- 
ber it is impossible to say. If, in her fright, she had fallen, 
she would doubtless have broken her neck. “As it-was, 
the worst that happened to her was that she nearly tore 
the soles off her shoes on the gravel, in stopping herself; 
and then, with such dignity as was left in her, which was 
not very much, and with blushing, and confusion, and 
nevertheless a kind of half-concealed giggling in the eyes, 
as of a schoolgir| caught, she went forward to receive her 
visitor. What she thought of the blundering-headed Mo- 
rag cannot be recorded in print. 

But her visitor was quile as confused as herself; for 
although he had consulted a Manual -of- Etiquette as to 
the proper hour and the proper costume for an afternoon 
call, that authoritative guide had ‘not told him how to 
behave on finding himself confronted by a young damsel 
shooting herself through the air like a meteor entangled in 
petticoats. And although she was very suave, and gentle, 
and courteous, he could see that her eyes were still oc- 
cultly laughing; and he wanted to explain that he had 
asked for her mamma; and that he had been brought 
round into the garden through no wish or intention of ‘his 
own, but simply by his following the fatuity of the High- 
land maidservant; and he wished to apologize for his 
intrusion; and he did not know how to apologize, the 
predicament being so awkward; and the next thing was 
that he found himself seated in a garcen chair in front of 
a little iron table, and Miss Eelin Macdonald (still with 
her eyes self-conscious and darkly amused) was seated 
opposite to him, and she had sent the fatuous Morag for 
some tea, and she was listening gravely to the literary 
project upon which, to save himself from unendurable 
agony, he bad at once entered 

And yet he was cunning. He began by saying that he 
had observed again and again, in the “ White Cockade” 
papers, the remarkable skill with which she could intro- 
duce an incident, and make it effective; and he knew that 
he himself was helpless in that line; but perhaps with 
her kind direction—or co-operation, rather—the idea he 
had thought of might be carried out. 

** Yes, and what is it, Mr. Gilchrist?” said she, most 
sweetly; but all the same she was thinking back, and in- 
wardly praying and hoping that her skirts had been con- 
ducting themselves in a decorous manner, during her 
meteoric performances. 

* Yes, that’s just it—I don’t know where to start!” 
said he; but in truth his main concern at this moment 
was the tall hat he wore. Why had not the Manual of 
Etiquette Jold him what to do with a bat in a garden? It 
would seem absurd to take it off and put it on the grass; 
and yet, on the other hand, how could he sit covered in 
the presence of Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig? ‘ Yes, 
that’s just it,” he continued, “I cannot construct. I 
don’t know where to begin; and where to end. But I’m 
sure you could, Miss Macdonald; you would understand 
how to get the thing into shape; that I am sure of.” 

The literary project did not seem to form itself some- 
how. Her eyes were such inexpressibly beautiful things 
to look at; they were so deep and clear, and of such a 
wonderful dark sea-blue; and the black eyelashes gave 
them an indescribable pathos, and an intensity of interest, 
and a kind of strange inviting sympathy: it was no mar- 
vel that a young man’s thoughts became somewhat con- 
fused. Nevertheless, he had to make a plunge 

** You take a doctor,” said he. 

“ Yes?” said she: and those eyes of hers were so dis- 
tracting that he knew if he failed to win encouragement 
from them, the Devil's Kirn would that very night see 
av end to his sorrows. 

*“ Yes, you take a doctor,” he went on. But just at 
this moment she happened to put the tips of her fingers 
on the table; and the sight of them fascinated and daz- 
zied him; for when had any mortal man beheld a hand so 
small and plump and white, with such exquisite filbert- 
shaped nails? The daintiness of them—and of the little 
fringe of lace at the edge of the blue-white cuff. 

‘You take a doctor—in a large provincial town,” he 
said, with a desperate resolution; ‘‘ and he has a very 
considerable practice; and all at once he is accused of a 
felony, and unjustly convicted, and sentenced to penal 
servitude—” 

“Oh, yes!” said she—and she was following him now: 
she had begun to forget about her flying skirts. 

“Not only that, but when the doctor comes out his 
friends will uot believe in his innocence; one and all they 
cut him; his patients decline bis visits; in fact, society is 
at war with him. Very well. In his indignation and rage 
he resolves on revenge. While he was in prison he made 
the acquaintance of a gang of burglars; and when they 
come out he goes and joins them. And then you see, 
Miss Macdonald—” 

** Yes?—yes?” 

Just Heavens, if only her eyes would leave him alone 
fora moment! His intellect was clear enough—if only she 
would leave him alone! And the literary scheme was 
simple, too—but for this bewildermeut that sent all his 
senses wool-gathering. 

** And then a most astonishing series of burglaries be- 
gins in this provincial town. Some one seems to know 
the habits of life of each family—the dinner hour—when 
the outer door is unlocked—how certain landings can be 
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reached when the servants are engaged—the whereabouts 
of the principal bedrooms—” 

** Oh, I understand—I understand!” she cried. ‘ The 
doctor! Capital! Excellent!” 

“Yes,” said he, very much relieved, *‘ but—but where 
would you begin the story? Aud what would the end 
be?” 


**Oh, never mind the end at present,” said she, gayly. 
** Let’s have the mysterious beginning—the unaccountable 
burglaries. And there must be a young woman in it 
somewhere, you know.” 

“TI had no thought of that,” he answered her, du- 
biously. 

‘** Oh, but that is absolutely necessary,” she contended. 
‘* A crime without a young woman in it isn’t half a crime. 
Why, she must be the doctor's fiancée! Then her mo- 
ther’s house is to be broken into. Remorse seizes him. 
He knows she has angina toris, or housemaid’s knee, 
or something that wil! suddenly kill her. He—oh, wiat 
does he do,—oh, Mr. Gilchrist, what does he do!—it must 
be something wild and splendid!—hervic, you know—he 
precipitates himself into—into—something ; yes, he pre- 
——— himself—into something; and then he dies— 
without a word of reproach; and she—what does ghe do, 
Mr. Gilchrist?—oh, at the very last moment she discovers 
he has been falsely accused—and unjustly condemned— 
and of course lie mustu't die for just another minute, un- 
til she tells him.” 

She was far more nimble-witted than he; or perhaps it 
was the unconscious beguiling of her eyes that perplexed 
him into silence and listening; at all events on she went 
with her quick, disconnected, half-mirthful suggestions; 
besides which, she was pouring out tea for him, and offer- 
ing him bread-and-butter, and strawberries, and the like. 
Poor lad, he was overwhelmed with shame. To think 
that Miss Macdonald should wait upon him—when gladly 
he would have crawled on the ground to serve her as a 
slave. But then the fool of a Manual bad not told him 
whether it was his place to pour out the tea; and again 
her merry suggestions demanded respectfui heed; and 
ever and always “the stound, the deadly wound, Cam 
frue her een sae bonnie blue.” 

And then the mother of this young lady appeared upon 
the scene, concealing her surprise with an admirable se- 
renity and kindliness of manner; and she was most inter- 
ested (for what interested her daughter interested her) in 
the literary copartnership; and she happened to indicate 
that if these two together could get a £5 note from some 
magazine editor for their tale about the doctor-burglar, 
she would be pleased to receive the same for her conva- 
lescent cottage at Nairn. And Archie Gilchrist,to him- 
self. swore a sacred oath that if any exertion on his part 
would procure the money, it certainly should be forth- 
coming. And then, somebow, his intoxicating and un- 
nerving visit drew to a close; and both of these ladies 
were so gracious as to say they would be pleased to see 
him again, to discuss the further aspects of this literary 
venture. The poof youth!—he did not know with what 
fire he was playing; or how easily ‘“‘ just a jinkin, bonnie, 
blinkin, hilty skilty lassie” might, without any intention 
ou her part, become the deadly ‘** belle dame sans merci.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN INNOCENT BETRAYAL, 


‘*Tue grandest splore that me and David Haggart ever 
had samtibes was when we was in Ireland,” said Maxwell 
the gardener, with his mysteriously twinkling a fixed 
on the large and impassive countenance of the Highland 
lass Morag. That impassive expression deceived him. 
She bad bad her instructions from Miss Eelin. She was 
deliberately letting the poor, swaggering evil-doer fall 
headlong into a trap. 

**And were you pot telling me that you yourself was 
Haggart the murderer?” she observed, without even look- 
ing at him. 

“Sometimes I may have that black thinking in my 
mind; sometimes no,” he answered her. ‘It's just ac- 
cordin’ to the transmotion o’ souls; but that’s a doctrine 
that’s beyond ye, my braw lass. Ye’ve no the eddication 
or the introspection for that. But what I was saying was 
about the splore that me and Haggart had in Ireland. 
Ay; that was something, I promise ye! Ay, ye never 
heard o’ the like, I'll bate ye! Me and him we got on 
new toggery; and we picked up twa blones—but ye’ll no 
ken what's that-—” 

“ Maybe I am knowing very well and maybe I am not; 
but if it is anything wrong I will speak to my mistress,” 
said Morag, severely. 

“Ye idjit, it’s jist twa lasses!” said he, with scorn. 
“ And if there’s onything wrong about them themselves 
can tell best, I jalouse. Ay, and off we set in a jaunting- 
car, with a boy to drive us; ay, and we was a whole month 
drivin’ through Fermanagh, and Cavan, and Derry —a 
hundred and ninety pounds it cost us. And a’ pleasure, 
woman !—no a stroke 0’ business the hale time; from end 
to end I never put ray form into a single keek-clog.” 

And now his face grew darker; and his eyes were 
twitching still more nervously. 

“But I'm saying: listen to this: that was naething to 
Downpatrick — Lord save us, that was nuething to the 
awfw’ goings on in the jile at Downpatrick! Me and some 
more lads locked up in one o’ the cells fand out that there 
were fancy blones in the next cell; ay, and what did we 
do then? When the three days’ proveesions had been 
served out to us—for that’s the wye they do there—we 
tore up the pavement and blockaded the door; ay, and 
then we broke through to the blones; and then we barri- 
caded their door jist the same. Oh, what a debatch that 
was!—twa days o’ terrible, terrible debatchery! The like 
o’t was never heard o’ in any jile in the Menon" 

But now was Morag’s chance. 

“You are boasting of it a great deal, but I am sure it 
was nothing at all!” she said, with open contempt. ‘ No 
—nothing at all! What do you understand about wick- 
edness—why, nothing at all! Do you know what I am? 
Will [tell you what lam? Iam a crib-biter!” 

She stared him full in the face,to his utter bewilder- 
ment; and then she turned and fled, and went down into 
the housemaids’ room, and flung herself into a chair. Her 
pent-up feelings were too much for her; her convulsive 
mirth Fes Joose; in successive paroxysms of laughter 
she dashed her fists on her knees; and again she thought 
of the frightened gardener, and again she beat her knees, 
aud screamed and roared aud laughed, and rocked herself 
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until her face grew purple, and tears were running down 
her cheeks, and her big mouth seemed capable of swallow- 
ing several clothes-pins. For Morag did not perceive a 
je ¢ frequently; but when she did she made the most of 
t; and besides she had the virtuous consciousness of hav- 
ing amply fulfilled Miss Eelin’s instructions, in terrifyin 
the sham Haggart. When at last she wiped her eyes wit 
her apron, endeavored to recover herself a bit, she 
was already trying to think how she could glorify and 
magnify the tale in relating it to her yours mistress. 
eanwhile Miss Eelin, forgetting all about the mischief 

she had planned, was striding along the river-side path 
leading into the town, and she was reciting to herself, with 
the most tragic pathos vibrating in her voice, the sorrows 
of Callum-a-Glen : ; 


“ Was ever old warrior of suffering so weary? 
Was ever the wild beast so bayed in his den? 
The Southron blood-hounds lie in kennels so near me, 
That death would be freedom to Callum-a-Glen. 
My chief they have slain, and of stay have bereft me, 
My rons are all slain and my daughters have left me; 
No child to protect me, where once there were ten, 
And woe tu the gray hairs of Callum-a-Glen !” 


Yes, the most tragic pathos was in her tones; but all the 
same her heart was just bubbling over with gladness and 
the animal joy of existence; and she approved of the sun- 
shine that lay warm on the greensward of the Castle hill; 
and she watched with keenest interest thé proceedings of 
certain kittiwakes that had come in from the Moray Firth 
to flap and preen themselves in the shallows; and at odd 
moments she experienced a malicious triumph in thinking 
that she had subjugated her old enemy, “ Fairfax,” and 
that he was now humbly anxious she should collaborate 
with him in literary ventures — he being a real, actual, 
professional —. too, and not a mere amateur like 
herself. And soshe swung along; and the woes of Callum- 
a-Glen in no way interfered with her buoyant carriage, or 
with the frank audacity of her demeanor; and in a re- 
markably short space of time she found herself in Church 
Street, and at the door of the hotel in which Mr. Allan 
Macdonald took up his quarters each time he returned to 
the town. 

She only wished to leave a message for bim; it was to 
the effect that General Mallock liad been so good as to 
offer him, through her, another day on the Laggan stretch 
of the Nish; and would he communicate with the gillie? 
But just as she was about to address the landlady, whom 
she knew very well (as she knew nearly everybody), she 
found herself confronted by Angus the late water-bailiff, 
who had come down stairs to see what letters had arrived 
by the mid-day post; and he so plaintively besought her 
to pay a few minutes’ visit to the old blind gentleman that 
she consented, and forthwith followed Angus up to the 
sitting-room, where she discovered Mr. Macdonald seated 
at an open window, hearkening to the various sounds of 
the street, and no doudt making mental pictures of the 
scene without. When Angus, giving him the letters, in- 
formed him that here was Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig 
come to see him, the stately white-bearded old man rose 
instantly to his feet, and advanced a step or two, and 
found her hand, and held it, patting it a little in affec- 
tionate acknowledgment of her kindness, while he listen- 
ed to her pretty speeches as if there were music in her 
voice, which indeed there was. 

“Two such things to happen to me in one day!” said 
he, when they were seated. ‘‘A visit from you, and a let- 
ter from my son. I knew it by the seal when I touched it 
a second ago.” 

‘**But if you would rather go through your letters, Mr. 
Macdonald,” said she, at once, ‘don’t let me interrupt 
you—I can call some other time ”— 

**Oh, no—oh, no!” he said, quickly. ‘I cannot part 
with either of my pieces of great good fortune. Somer- 
led’s letter must wait. Unless—except—well, you have 
seen the fellow—you might be a little bit interested, too— 
if you would be so very kind as to read it for me.” 

“Oh, certainly,” she answered him. without thinking; 
she knew that he was extremely proud of the young rail- 
way king, and guessed that he might want her to know 
of his great doings. So, when the old man’s fingers had 
selected the letter with the seal, and when it had been 
handed over to her, she broke it open and proceeded to 
read it aloud, without a moment's hesitation. 

And indeed all this farrago, as it seemed to her, of ex- 
tension lines, connections, guarantees, fusions of conipa- 
nies, and the like, appeared quite ordinary and common- 
place; it was as if she were reading the newspaper to him, 
which she often did; only that throughout the letter there 
was a distinct tone of satisfaction, while the old man’s 
brief ejaculations from time to time told how pleased and 
vain he was over the courage and enterprise and success 
of his son. Something different, however, was about to 
happen. 

** And now, my dear Dad,” she went on reading aloud, 
“the question remains, What is to be the outcome of all 
this, supposing everything goes well? To what end—to 
what end? For whom or for what am I toiling—when 
you have all you want, and more? The mere amassing 
of wealth for its own sake is an ignoble kind of perform- 
ance; aud I have no wish to buy a baronetcy. ut you 
remember the time you and I walked up to the Islands? 
We stopped at a well. Is it called the Sweet Well or the 
Priest’s Well?—tell me in your next letter: it is a day to 
be fixed in the memory, for many reasons. Then IT re- 
vealed es to you. You called it midsummer 
madness, You talked of bewitchment or beghamourment. 
But there is no bewitchment or beglamourment here, 
amongst all these business affairs. And every day I seem 
to see more clearly that that very midsummer madness 
might be the crown of a man’s life. And not a vainglo- 
rious one either; not the building of a church or chapel, 
or getting your name put in stained-glass windows, or 
public benefactions to pose as a philanthropist. Only a 
small thing a | done; and the doer of it to remain for- 
ever unknown. suppose to every man in his life there 
comes the one chance; and this would appear to be mine. 
‘You need not talk of glamour and witchery; I am thou- 
sands of miles away; and I think the scheme might turn 
out to be feasible—though for the time being it would break 
me financially, of course. Well, never mind about that; 
for who would be prouder than yourself—and who would 
be prouder than the Macdonalds of Ontario—and the Mac- 
donalds all over the world indeed—to hear that the family 
of Kiuvaig were back in their old home in Glengarva?—’ 
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The tall. blind old man was listening with so intense an 
eagerness that he had forgotten the situation; he had for- 
— that he was allowing the girl to blunder into the 

iscovery of his son’s great secret. It was she herself who 
shrank back, in alarm. 

“ Oh, Mr. Macdonald, I can’t read this!” she exclaimed. 
“T’'m afraid there’s something — something private —[ 
don’t know what it means.” 

“Yes, yes,” he responded instantly, as the truth broke 
upon him—and he showed as much trepidation as herself. 
**Give me the letter, please! I will explain to you, my 
dear young lady—there has been a little mistake—a little 
mistake—I thought he would be writing only about the 
railways. But there’s no harm doue—no, no; for I will 
explain to you—” 

lis fingers trembled a little as they received back the 
compromising document; and for a moment or two he 
hesitated. No doubt he was casting about for some plausi- 
ble story to get him out of this desperate strait. ‘‘ You 
see, Miss Eelin, this is the way of it now: if you knew 
Somerled as I know him you would understand that in 
the commercial affairs that make up the most part of his 
life he is shrewd, practical, matter-of-fact, hard-headed— 
ay, just as hard-headed as any one could wish; and yet 
all the same there is a streak of romance in his nature— 
under the surface, as it were. And maybe he and I may 
have been talking some nonsense—at the well out there— 
about the Macdonald clan, and Glengarva, and so on; and 
he has been brought up to have a sentimental regard for 
the old place, I’m not denying that; and some fancy may 
have taken possession of his head, for the time being— 
like enough, like enough. But—but, Miss Eelin, I would 
not pay too much heed to such chance talk; and if ye will 
forget that I was so imprudent as to show you the letter; 
and—and I’m sure you will never mention a word of such 
a thing to any one—” 

** Never—never,” she said, earnestly. ‘‘ Never to any 
human being.” 

He seemed greatly relieved by this definite promise; and 
he proceeded to distract her attention with quite a number 
of wholly different subjects, perhaps hoping that the slip 
he had made—through the unfortunate accident of his 
blindness—would entirely pass out of her recollection. 
But it is not so easy, however willing one may be, to pass 
& sponge over the slate of memory; and when Eelin Mac- 
donald left that hotel her face was graver than its wont; 
she almost seemed afraid; her customary audacity of man- 
ner was for the moment gone. What had the younger 
Macdonald meant by witchery and glamour? What had 
he meant by the return of the Kinvaig family to Glen- 
garva? And then she remembered her promise; and she 
determined she would forget—or else treat the whole thing 
as ap idle phuutusy, us a bit of *‘ midsummer maduess,” in 
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short; and as the easiest way to secure this oblivion was 
to address herself to the actual and immediate duties of 
the hour, she now, first of all, went along to Mr. Forbes, 
the station-master, to arrange with him about a third-class 
compartment for the returu of one of her convalescents 
from Nairn. 

At this same point of time, in the refreshment-room of 
the station, an unusual scene was being enacted, which 
was not visible fo the odd stragglers about the platform 
because of the folding-doors having been swung to. At 
the further end of the plice were Lord Mountmahon snd 
one of his prize-fighting body-guard; at thisend were Arty 
Hoskins and another of the bullet-headed, broken-nosed 
fraternity, and these rival factions were pelting cach other 
with all kinds of missiles—buns, cakes, sand wiches—any- 
thing they could snatch up from the counter. The bar- 
maid at the further end was cowering in a corner, terrified 
out of her life at the riot that was going on; but the bar- 
maid at this end was in a fury of indignant rage, because 
she had been hit on the cheek by a box of chocolates. 

** Will ye stop that now?” she cried. ** Will ye stop it? 
I'll have in the police at ye!” 

But the podgy and pallid-faced nobleman at the head of 
the apartment was enjoying this mirth immensely ; he 
encouraged the fray, because so far he had escaped un- 
scathed; and gradually there was less discrimination in 
the choice of projectiles, until at last his lordship’s bowler- 
hat was half knocked off his head by a heavy pair of sugar- 
tongs. The pudding face paled, partly with anger, aud 
partly with fear. 

“Who flung that?” he demanded—and the scrimmage 
quieted down. ‘* That was you, Arty. By ——, that was 
you, Arty—” 

“L'il take my oath it wasn’t,!” eried the music-hallish 
young man with the cadaverous complexion. ‘ I’ve stuck 
to this tin o’ biscuits, blime me if I ‘aveu't!” 

* Then it was Conky—Conky, by ——, I'll brain you 
sooner or later.” He turned sulkily to the barmuids. 
‘* Here, what's the damage? Don’t look frightened out o’ 
your wits!—did you never see a bit o’ fun before? Take 
that for the bloomin’ lot!” He threw a couple of sover- 
eigns on to the counter. ‘Come along, lads!—or shall we 
have one more drink?” 

“T'll not serve ye, sir—no, I'll not!” said the barmaid 
who had lost her temper. ‘* We're not allowed to serve 
people that are either drunk or mad.” 

He scowled at her, but said nothing; and then he and 
his companions pressed open the folding-doors and the 
motley crew tumbled confusedly out into the stony aud 
hollow-sounding station. 

Just then Eelin Macdonald came forth from Mr. Forbes’s 
office, and proceeded to the entrance. Perhaps her glance 
fell upon this rowdy gang; perhaps it did not; at all 
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Ca in, Richard,” said the Professor, as his tall 

/ nephew parted the curtains and entered unan- 
nounced, ‘* Tam—er—glad.to see you, Richard—I should 
say very glad.” 

Evidently the Professor was embarrassed. He was 
looking at something very intently when Richard came 
in—something that lay on the table beside him, obviously 
something which he did not want his nephew to see. Per 
haps he was embarrassed because he fancied Richard 
must have seen him slip the thing from the table into the 
drawer. 

Richard had not seen, but he smelt the dainty perfume 
of violets or roses—which was it? Something vague and 
indefinite, like a breath from the far-off vears. 

‘**Tam glad to see you, uncle,” be said, heartily, as he 
caught the little Professor by the shoulders, stood him up 
on his slippered feet, and kissed him on both cheeks. It 
was a boyish sort of thing to do; but Richard did boyish 
things sometimes, in spite of his twenty-five years, his six 
feet of height, and his broad shoulders. 

Somehow it seemed to the Professor a very tender 
thing to do, and Whe tears gathered in his eyes, so that he 
had to take off his glasses and wipe them, and his eyes 
too. They were pleasant eyes to look upon or to have 
look upon you, those of the Professor, and people who 
knew the two well said that Richard's were like them— 
just clear, fine, honest blue eyes, that could be very gentle 
when they wished 

** You are one of the few sensible men I know, uncle,” 
snid Richard, as he took off his overcoat and gloves and 
held his hands to the open grate. ‘‘If there is one thing 
more than another that I like, it is an open fire,” and he 
drew an arm-chair up behind him and sat down, stretch- 
ing his long legs out to the warmth. 

** Yes, open fires are nice,” said the Professor. ‘‘ We 
used always to have them at home, and I feel as if I should 
not like to be without one now. It makes cheery com- 
pany for me when I am alone, and, like all old men, I like 
to sit before the open hearth and dream dreams and read 
the fire’s stories.” 

“They are only pleasant dreams that you dream, uncle, 
and the fire can have only pleasant stories to tell you,” 
Richard said—almost bitterly, it seemed. 

** Pleasant stories, yes,” said the Professor, slowly. 
‘“‘ For the most part, life has been a pleasant thing to me. 
I trust you have not failed to tind it so, Richard.” 

** A pleasant thing?” said the young man, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘ Very unpleasant things befall a fellow now and 
then, uncle, and the trouble is the fire keeps telling him 
those stories, too. There are some things most of us 
would like to forget.” 

“Yes, some things most of us would like to forget— 
unless those things have disciplined our lives and hearts,” 
the Professor said. musingly. ‘‘I hope you have not got- 
ten into any trouble, Richard. I know you have not been 
doing anything—unmanly.” He seemed not quite satis- 
fied with the word. 

‘No, nothing unmanly, I hope, uncle,” said Richard. 
Then, after a pause: ‘‘ Unless it be so for a man to love a 
woman who cares nothing for him. I have done that. 
God help me!” he said, fiercely. 

The Professor winced. ** That is never unmanly, I 
should say, Richard.” he answered, slowly. ‘‘ And”—he 
tovk vif his glasses uud wiped them—*‘ to love a woman, 
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being always true to one’s ideal of her—that is sometimes 
called chivalry, I think,” he said, gently. 

“IT wish I could think it was, and so be satisfied,” the 
young man said, ‘‘ for I cannot help loving her.” 

‘* How long have you been iu this—er—frame of mind, 
Richard?” the Professor asked, ‘ That is, how long have 
you loved her?” 

‘Three years,” said Richard. ‘‘That is a long time 
for a fellow to make a fool of himself, you will think, 
uncle.” 

“Three years!” said the Professor, and Richard could 
not tell what was in his voice. ‘* Yes, that seems a long 
time to you surely. Does it seem to you, Richard,” he said 
by-and-by, ‘that it will help, you to speak of this matter? 
I have sometimes thought—that is, I think often it is a re- 
lief to tell into some sympathetic ear that which is nearest 
and dearest in our hearts.” 

**] think [ should like to tel} you, uncle,” Richard said. 
**I believe I was weak enough to let that desire bring me 
here to-night. 1t is the season that brought it about, may- 
be. Perhaps you do not know, uncle, but this is St. Val- 
entine’s eve.” 

** Yes, | know,” the Professor answered, in a way that 
made Richard look up quickly; but the gentle eyes behind 
the glasses were bent upon the fire. 

* It was this night three years ago that I met her,” the 
young man went on, ‘‘ You remember the winter I went 
South, uncle?” 

“To Tennessee? Yes.” 

‘It was in Nashville that I met her, and unless you 
have seen a Nashville girl you cannot picture what one is 
like.” 

‘*T know—I should say I have met some Southern la- 
dies,” interrupted the Professor. 

* Yes, but the Nashville girl isa distinctive type. She 
is tall and graceful as a goddess or petite and dainty as a 
fairy. She may be blonde or brunette, but she is always 
gracious, always ready to shake bands in that charming, 
cordial way that one sees only in the South, and when 
she speaks it is with that little rising inflection at the end 
of the voice that is nothing short of captivating. They 
all have it—all Nashville girls, I mean—and it is as if they 
never asserted things themselves, but rather deferred to 
you in a way that pleases a man as nothing else can in 
woman. But it is only that they seem to defer in @ pre- 
cious, tantalizing way that is all their own, for they have 
opinions, and very decided ones too. Well, the girl I love 
is like that and more. Among the others in all the world 
she is aqueen. She has just height enough for a woman, 
just enough to reach to a man’s heart—and drag it out of 
him too. God! how I loved her—how I love her still!” 

‘And you declared yourself to ber, Richard, as I un- 
derstand, and she did not reciprocate,” the Professor suid 
after a while. 

** Yes, I told her that I loved her,” Richard answered. 
‘** But she needed no telling. She must have known from 
that first night; there was no hiding it. By-and-by I 
asked her, and she told me she ioved av. Fool that I 
was, I believed her. For « mouth thereafter I was the 
happiest fool in the world. Then she grew tired, er 
haps. She said I was jealous, aud so we quarrelled 
Strange what a brute a» man can be. At last I grew des- 
perate. I was determined to sce if she cared even the 
least bit fur me. I told her I was going away.” 
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events her proud Highland air betrayed no conscious- 
ness as she passed on. But the effect on Lord Mount- 
mahon of this sudden apparition was astonishing. 

** Who’s that? Who is slic?” he exclaimed, in a loud 
whisper. “ By —-, she’s a clinker! Eyes like an ox— 
and the long lashes—and sce how she walks! I must find 
out her name! I must gct iutroduced to her! Come along, 
Arty, and we'll see who she is!” 

And then and there he was for eagerly following her; 
but Hoskins gripped him firmly by the arm and held him 
back. 

‘**Mounty, behave yourself—behave yourself, man!” 

It may have been an accident; but the portion of Mount- 
mahon's sleeve that his companion had grasped was the 
black baud that denotes mourning. It had been there for 
au matier of ten days. 

[PO BE CONTINUKD.] 


BALLADE FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


ee the wintry boughs of old, 
From the lorn and leafless spray, 
In the dawning clear and cold 

How the birds made roundelay! 
Loving little minstrels they 

Fluting in the morning-shine, 
Piping merrily away— 

**T will be your Valentine!” 


O the ecstasy outrolled 
Through the forest arches gray, 
Flung across the frozen wold 
Gladdening the livelong day! 
Lads and lasses, laughing gay, 
Caught the buoyant, lilting line, 
Jvined the joyous song to say— 
“IT will be your Valentine!” 


Is it all ‘“‘a tale once told,” 

Vanished with the faun and fay? 
Has the glamourie of gold 

Led the feet of man astray? 

Is the heart a clod of clay, 

And young Love uo more divine? 
Comes the low, sweet answer, *‘ Nay, 
. Z will be your Valentine!” 

ENVOY. 
Sylvia, speak again, I pray! 

Raise those violet eyes of thine! 
Let me hear you whisper, ‘* Yea, 

I will be your Valentine!” 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


NTINE. 


Richard paused and bent his chin a little lower on his 
chest, his gaze a little more intently on the fire. 

** And she said—?” the Professor suggested mildly. ‘It 
is best that the boy should have it out,” he said to him 
self. 

“Oh, she said—I remember very distinctly what she 
said-—‘ It is fortunate, as you say, that I do not care for 
you, or perhaps I should be sorry you are going away.’ 
That is what she said, and she looked straight at me when 
she said it. If there had been so much as a flicker of the 
eyelids I could have gone down on my kuees at her feet, 
but her utter and supreme indifference was like a blow in 
my face. Of course I had sense enough to get away and 
stuy away, but—I haven't had sense enough to stop lov- 
ing her.” 

“Ahem!” said the Professor, gently. ‘‘ You do not 
think there could bave been a mistake? Southern ladies, 
I—er—have heard, and all ladies, in fact, are very proud, 
I think.” 

** No, there was no mistake,” Richard answered. ‘‘ Her 
indifference was too apparent for that.” 

** And you made no effort to see her after that?” 

‘**No, uncle,” and there was a tone of hauteur in the 
young man’s tone; ‘‘I wasn’t such a fool as that came to. 
I shall just have to live it down, that’s all.” 

‘* Have to live it down,” the Professor repeated, slowly. 
‘I don’t think you can live it down, Richard, but per 
haps you can live it up, if you know what that means. 
That is to say "—and the Professor's voice grew steadier 
—‘‘you cun make that love the blessing, instead of the 
curse, of your life! You can hold to the ideal of the 
woman that you love, and feel yourself the better man 
for it.” 

** But it isn’t an ideal I want, uncle,” the young man 
cried, with boyish impatience. ‘‘I want her! But I beg 
your pardon, sir; of course you do not understand how I 
feel about it.” 

The Professor’s head bowed until his chin rested on the 
collar of his dressing-gown, and his eyes looked into the 
fire from over the rim of his glasses. 

**No, perhaps I do not understand,” he said, gently. 
“That is to say, I should like to tell you a story, Rich- 
ard, if you do not mind.- It is the story the fire was tell- 
ing me when you came in—the story the fire has told me 
every night for twenty years, but somehow more par- 
ticularly on this night of all others, because this is S\. 
Valentine's eve. You see, I have cause to remember St. 
Valentine's too, Richard.” 

* Yes, uncle,” he said, and there was in his tone the 
apology which he felt he should like to offer. 

**I was just about your age, I think,” the Professor 
went on, ‘* perhaps a little older, and I had just been 
offered my first professorship. And so, feeling able to 
provide comfortably for a—er—wife, I offered myself to 
the only woman I ever loved. It seems strange to call 
her a woman; she was scurce more than a girl twenty 
years ago, and I have not seen her since. I had no means 
of ascertaining if she loved me. She never gave me rea- 
son to believe she did; I only hoped so. She was ever 
modest and sweet and maidenly, but I knew that I loved 
her, and when I felt that I might, I asked ber to be my 
wife.” The Professor paused. 

** And she refused, uncle?” Richard asked, gently. 

‘*She neither refused nor accepted me, remember 
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how the conversation came about. She had had some photographs taken, and I made bold 
to ask her to give me one. But she refused, saying, prettily, that she did not want me 
to have so poor a representation of her. ‘ Then,’ said 1, * give me the original.’ Whereupon 
she grew shy And at last, as I remember, the understanding was that if she found she 
could regard me in the way | wished, she would, upon St. Valentine’s day, send me a pic- 
ture of herself. And so I left her—but I have loved her ever since.” 

And she did not send the picture?” asked Richard, eagerly. 

No: she doubtless found she could not; but instead she sent me this,” and the Pro- 

r slipped a dainty old-fashioned valentine from its case, and penned across it in her 

hand she had written, ‘‘ This is the only answer I can give.” 

Richard bent over the little thing reverently. It was all embossed paper with a dainty 
deep-scalloped, lacelike border, and in the middle two tiny cooing doves perched over an 
irched jatticed doorway. The doorway itself was tied together with a tiny bit of faded 
blue ribbon, and a square of faded blue tissue-paper showed through the lattice-work. 

“ Will you let me see it a moment, uncle?” Richard asked; and taking the dainty odorous 
sheet, he deftly untied the bow and slipped out the bit of blue paper. Behind, in the lat- 
ticed doorway, showed the miniatured face of a young girl. Only a glance Richard caught 
of it as with eager haste he pushed it across the table to Dis uncle. 

The Professor looked into the sweet, smiling, pictured face as if he were dazed, then, 
with a sob, he bowed his head in his thin, trembling hands upon the table. 

For a long time he remained thus, and when at last the Professor lifted his head, he 

id, ‘* You must help me to find her, Richard.” ‘‘ That I will, and gladly,” the young 


man answered. ‘‘Do you know, uncle,” he said, after looking long and well into the face 
of the miniature—‘‘do you know that if you could imagine those sloping shoulders squared 
i little, that chin a bit firmer and moretip-tilted—if you could fancy those eyes a deeper 
gray and the hair a shade darker—this would be a perfect picture of Alice.” 

Why, that is a picture of Alice, boy,” the little Professor said, fiercely. 

Why, my Alice I mean, uncle,” Richard said—‘*' the girl I love.” 


And is her name Alice too?” the Professor said, slowly. ‘* What does it mean, boy?” 
Let me find out,” said Richard; ‘‘and, God willing, we shall go together to find them.” 


That night Richard sent a telegram to a friend of his at the Hermitage Club in Nash- 
ville. It was a pretty long message, and a pretty long answer that came in return, but the 
vires bore them quickly, and the midnight train bound for Washington and the South 
carried two passengers the more because of them 

Upon the glorious morning of St. Valentine's day, in a certain handsome Washington 


home, though all the air without seemed pulsing with the spring, Miss Harned sat before 
the fire that glowed behind the high brazen fender on ber library hearth, watching the 
sticks glow and burn and crumble and fall to ashes. There was a dainty look of long 
continued youth in Miss Harned's gentle face, though here and there a thread of silver 
showed in the soft brown of her hair, and the violets at her waist were not sweeter than 
herself. A book lay unopened on her lap, and across its back her delicate fingers laced 
und interlaced themselves idly. On the other side of the hearth from her sat a young 
girl with an open book in her hands 

What a stupid day Valentine’s always is!” said the girl. ‘Did you used to send 
valentines, auntie, like other girls?” asked Alice, by-and-by 

Yes, dear. You see, I was ‘another girl’ once myself,” said Miss Harned, sweetly 

But it has been twenty years since I sent one—twenty years to-day.” 





GOWN WITH VELVET BANDS AND RUCHES. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 43.—(See Page 143.) 








GOWN WITIL SPANGLED TRIMMING 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 44 (See Page 143.) 


“And what came of it, auntie dear?” Alice asked, gently 

* Nothing,” said Miss Harned, with her eyes still fireward 
tleman changed his mind.” 

* Perhaps the gentleman changed his mind,” Alice repeated half to herself; then, 
slipping on to the rug, she put her fluffy head into her aunt’s lap. ‘* They always 
do change their minds, auntie, | think,” she said, sadly. 

‘I don’t know,” said Miss Harned 


‘Perhaps the gen 


** Sometimes I think that & is only because 
there are misunderstandings—things we do not know about.” 

** Yes, there are misunderstandings, always,” said Alice. ‘‘ And afterwards one 
must just pretend she doesn’t care, and go on living; and it is so hard—it is so hard.” 

Miss Harned turned the girl’s face up to her and kissed it. But before she could 
answer, the boy came in and brought a card. 

‘* A gentleman to see me, Alice,” she said, as they rose. 

When the door opened, and a tall, broad-shouldered young man came in, Alice 
sprang forward and held out her hand. 

** Oh, Dick!” she said, joyfully. 

**T thought the gentleman asked for me, Alice,” said Miss Harned, with a smile 
on her lips. 

** Perhaps he asked for you, auntie,” the girl said. ‘‘ But you won't mind seeing 
me now, will you, Dick?” 

“No; not for now and for all time,” said the young man, reverently, as he 
took both her hands in his and folded them against his breast. 

But some one else was coming in the doorway. 

**Oh, Henry!” said Miss Harned; and as the Professor took the hand she held 
out to him Dick and Alice passed out into the hall and left them alone together. 


DEMI-SEASON GOWNS. 
AST year at this time the crépe de Chine gowns were first seen (only a few, 

4 and those imported), during the summer a great deal of the material was 
used, and now it is quite a fad to use it combined with velvet and elaborately made 
up. There have been some charming gowns made of it—the black are quite the 
smartest. An effective design has the skirt trimmed around the foot with a wide 
band of capucine velvet cut in points, and the points outlined with a narrow ruche 
of black mousseline de soie; this soft ruche against the velvet is peculiarly effec- 
tive. The waist is made with tapering revers, on the plan of the band around the 
skirt of the cupucine velvet, outlined with the black ruche; over the shoulders are 
round tabs to match. The sleeves are of medium size, and have a band of the vel- 
vet on the upper part. There is a full soft vest of white mousseline de soie, with» 
plain stock-collar and belt of the capucine velvet. ’ 

Cloth gowns seem to have taken a most tenacious hold on popular fancy, and there 
is, apparently, no end to the different styles of coloring and trimming, while the gen- 
eral effect is much the same. A graceful gown made in a favorite style is of gray 
cloth, the skirt of medium width, with all the fulness at the back ; down the front 
and around the foot are bands of steel and jet paillettes, which give long lines. The 
waist is very odd, with the front of velvet a deeper shade of gray; over the velvet 
is a corselet effect of the cloth trimmed with thespangled bands. The sleeves are 
small, nearly tight-fitting, and with pointed cuff down over the hand. A plain high 
collar of velvet and a black belt with jewelled buckle finish the waist. 
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THE MOTHER’S LIBRARY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
IL. 

WE learn more than we are aware by 

following in the footsteps of those 
who have gone before us. The teaching so 
earnestly given to the child becomes second 
pature as the child develops. More or less 
we are all moditied by the people among 
whom we live and by the examples of those 
whose lives we read. Therefore biography has 
its place, an important ong too,in the library 
of the mother, and volumes too costly or 
too cumbrous to be secured by individuals 
should form part of the standing literature 
of the mothers’ club. Indeed, in many cases, 
one of the best things that could be done by 
the women of a village or of a neighborhood 
would be to organize themselves into a little 
informal club and procure for their use a few 
books, which might be loaned from house to 
house and passed from hand to hand, becom- 
ing in time an excellent circulating library. 


One of the most suggestive volumes for 
this purpose of which I have knowledge is 
the Story of My Life, by Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Mr. Hare is widely known as one of the most 
suceessful writers of biography of our pe- 
riod, and in none of his numerous works has 
le succeeded in more graphically describing 
the progress of a human life than in the 
autobiography which bears his name. This 
book is a good example to all women of what 
not to do. While still an infant, Mr. Hare 
was given up by his parents at the request 
of a childless and widowed relative,who de- 
sired to adopt a little one. His own mother 
consented to the transfer of ber child to the 
care of his aunt in a very remarkable letter, 
which ran in this way: ‘*‘ My dear Maria,— 
How very kind of you! The baby shall be 
sent as soon as he is weaned, and if you know 
of any one else who would like one, would 


‘* Yet,” said Mr. Hare, *‘ my adopted mother 
had stipulated that I was to be altogether 
hers; that my own relations were hencefor- 
ward to have no claim on me whatever; that 
her parents were to be regarded as my grand- 
parents, her brother and sister as my uncle 
and aunt.”” The arrangement thus made in 
the baby’s early infancy was carried out be- 
fore he was two years old. Probably no 
adopted mother ever loved a child more de- 
votedly than this child was loved, and yet 
the whole story of his early childhood and 
youth and of his school days is one long 
tissue of blunders, of outrages upon a sensi- 
tive nature, of efforts to thwart all natural 
inclination, the more amazing that it was so 
conscientiously exercised. 
read this book without deriving from it an 
immense amount of suggestiveness; and 
whether or not they agree with the theories 
advanced by the relatives of Mr. Hare, few 
to-day could have firmness enough to put 
such views into practice. The Memoirs of 


of profitable hints and helpful ideas in quite 
another direction. 


In almost every autobiography in which 
the writer has given from memory any tran- 
script of juvenile life there are hints which 
are profitable, and which mothers will not 
read in vain. A recently announced book 
by Laurence Hutton, entitled A Boy I Knew, 
frank, charming, and . candid, gives a very 
pleasing picture of a thoroughy wholesome 
and happy childhood, where father and 
mother acted with singular unity and dis- 
cretion in their training of an only and gifted 
child. Equally interesting and not less a 
revelation of the American home is A Bay’s 
Town, by Mr. W. D. Howells. In both these 
stories we*find that the individuality of the 
child was allowed full scope, and was not 
ruthlessly trampled upon—that, indeed, the 
intellectual watchwords of the parents, if 
they had any, were freedom and sympathy, 
without which no child can be successfully 
fitted for usefulness. 


Next to biography, the mother will find 
great profit in having by her certain pleasant 
books which she may read to her children 
before they are old enough to read for them- 
selves, and may read with them in the days 
when they have progressed far enough to 
find reading a pleasant occupation. Chief 
among these books let her value the world- 
old literature of imagination, in which the 
fairy tale deserves, what Hans Andersen once 
called it—‘‘A Leaf from the Sky.” No di- 
viner gift has been bestowed upon childhood 
than the faculty of a vivid imagination. The 
realistic parent, forgetting those early days 
when “trailing clouds of glory do we come 
from heaven,which is our home,” is sometimes 
a little timid about permitting to children the 
pleasure of that creative fancy which makes 
their days so beautiful and so full of poetry. 
Life chastens-us soon enough, and its hard 

alities early take from us the poetry and the 

ream. There are many beautiful collections 
which occur to the memory, but a peculiarly 
charming one is entitled The Dwarf Tailor, 
by Zoe Dana Underhill. There are,of course, 
the time-honored volumes by the brothers 
Grimm; and, indeed, one can hardly go 
wrong in choosing anything in fairy litera- 
ture and folk-lore. Underneath the sur- 
face, wrapped in the husk of many of 
the fairy tales, there are profound truths, 
which discover themselves in later life; but, 
quite apart from any object of utility, the 
mother should not disdain to turn to fairy- 
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land for entertainment and amusement. 
When the children are weary of play, or 
when work palls upon them, let them be 
amused and diverted by some fair idy] which 
the muse of the story-teller has woven, from 
Cinderella and Jack the Giant-killer to the 
latest modern myth. Hawthorne’s Tangle- 
wood Tales, with their charming presentation 
of mythology in exquisite literary form, and 
Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Books, which un- 
consciously lead children to recognize the 
kinship we have with the lower animals, are 
admirable additions to the mother’s library | 
and to the children’s pleasure. 


She will not neglect,too, some of the ring- 
ing ballads which attract children by their 
melody as well as by the story they tell. 
Not long ago I read to a bright little boy a 
number of ‘‘Old Love-Songs,” and found 
him perfectly charmed with Barbara Allen 
and Bally in our Alley. Macaulay’s Lays 
of Ancient Rome never fail to kindle the en- | 
thusiasm of a lad, however young, if be has 
not been spoiled by indiscriminate feeding 
on children’s stories over which there has 
not been thrown the safeguard of a judicious 
censorship. Robert Browning's ‘‘ Hervé 
Riel” and *‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and 
**How they brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” please children and adults 
alike, while the rhymes and jingles of Lewis 
Carroll form an equally delightful feast. 
Tales from ‘Shakespeare, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, is an excellent permanent ad- 
dition to a home library. On the shelf to 
which the child may turn at will the mother 
may safely place all the charming volumes 
of Kirk Munroe, not one of which is without 
its store of exact information and its teach- 
ing in honesty, while yet there is never any- 
thing didaetic or obtrusively moralizing to 
mar the story. Children are so influenced 
by what they read that the book becomes 


: | to the child his friend and companion, takes 
you kindly recall that we have others?” | 


| hands. 


| home is in an atmosphere of culture, and 


Few mothers can | 





’ t | reading, giving their pupils not only a taste 
the Bunsens, also a voluminous work, is fuil | 





him by the hand and leads him along, so 
that no mother can safely leave the choice 
of her children’s books to inexperienced | 
Either the mother or teacher or | 
elder sister should be aware of just what 
instruction or entertainment is presented to 
children. Yet, having said this, I go on to 
observe that fortunate is the little one whose 


whose house contains an old-fashioned li- 
brary. Children who see books constantly 
about them, and who are trained by wise 
guidance to know the mine of pleasure and 
instruction thus placed at their disposal, are 
dowered with a lasting mental resource for 
all the years to come. 


The child who grows up among books, 
and who finds-from an early period great 
pleasure in the piinted page, will often 
choose the best and avoid the worst with a 
skill which seems almost magical. ‘Teachers 
wisely lay out a course of supplementary 





for literature, but assisting mothers in the 
line of choice. One should shun the merely 
sensational. Many a bright little lad im- 
bibes erroneous notions and absorbs false 
thoughts of life from stories which his fa- 
ther and mother would at once condemn if 
they read them. It is well to let children | 
live among the standard authors. From the 

great formative books one always derives 

profit. The mother must herself be in sym- 

pathy with the child’s reading, if she would ¢ 
have the child gain advantage as well as 

pleasure from a book, though some who are 
over -careful would do well to remember | 
what. Dr. Johnson once said—‘* While you | 
are balancing and hesitating as to which of | 
two books your boy shall read, another boy | 
will have read both.” | 
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as “stock.” It takes the place of the old fashioned soup-bone and gives to soups 
a flavor obtainable in no otherway. Notroubleormysteryin its use. “Culinary 
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The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 


judge their work. 


SINGER WORK eeaaaaa 
IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their 
supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of highest excel- 


lence. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








LEICHNER’S 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER «no 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 


a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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PERFUMES 


LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


CZAR 


. 


ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


.. LEGRAND (0R/Z4-PERFUMERY). 11, Pi-ce de la Madeleine. PARIS 











LACE WAIST AND PEAU DE SOIE SKIRT WITH 
CHENILLE EMBROIDERY 


PARIS MODELS. 


\ SMART gown for reception or visiting wear is made 
4 of black peau de soie embroidered with chenille. 
The skirt is very odd, fits smoothly over the hips, but 
lies in full pleats around the foot. The embroidery on the 
skirt is in a pattern of large flowers, which stand out in 
bold relief. The body of the waist is made of black 
Chantilly, the sleeves, square yoke, and full front being of 
Chantilly, while the bolero jacket is of the peau de soie 
embroidered to match the skirt. The sleeves are shirred, 
with a band of the black silk across the top. On the front 
of the waist is a wide butterfly bow’of black lace. The 
collar and belt are very simple, of black satin ribbon 
It is an exceedingly simple gown, but very smart and 
quite unusual, The hat is in toque shape, made of tulle 
shirred, and trimmed with jetted quills. 

An odd but effective ball gown is made of green moiré 
velours. The skirt is long and laid in pleats at the back. 
Phe front breadth is shaped like an apron, and opens over 

panel of guipure de Venise. At the bottom of the panel 
ire large bunches of white roses. The waist is draped in 
soft folds, half of it being made of moiré velours and half 
of guipure lace. There are no sleeves, but over the 
shoulders are straps of green velvet ribbon, and on one 
shoulder are sprays of white roses. The gown is exceed- 
ingly simple, apparently, but the folds of the waist re- 
quire careful attention as to the draping. In the illustra- 
tration they give a long look to the figure, and this is 
attained, or rather added to, by having the belt laid in 
pointed folds, fastened at the side with a small jewelled 
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CALLING COSTUME. 

N odd and effective gown, suitable for calling and 
4 reception, a model from Stern Brothers, is made of 
corn-flower blue silk with dark blue velvet lines. The 
effect of the gown is very much that of a long cloak. 
The waist fastens a little to one side; there are wide 
revers and a high flaring collar, and these, with a band 
around the skirt, are all trimmed with Russian sable 
There is a curious combination of coloring in this gown; 
the collar around the throat is of lilac satin stitched in 
narrow bands, and there is an inside frill of pale lemon 
velvet, all of which are in sharp contrast to the blue silk 
und velvet. The vest and long ends of the sash are em- 
broidered in black chenille and cut jet on white chiffon. 
The muff matches the gown, and is also trimmed with 
bands of the sable. The sleeves are very simple, quite 
small, finished at the wrist with flaring cuffs of dark blue 
velvet and a band of sable. With this gown is worn a 
toque of uncut velvet, with a double shell ornament hold 
ing stiff bows in place in front of a cut jet crown. At the 
back of the bonnet are three rows of cut jet, with balls of 
jet falling down on the hair. 


PARIS GOWN FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 

( \LOTH costumes have never been smarter nor more 

elaborate than this winter, and the designs that keep 
coming over all the time are more and more attractive 
is regards coloring, trimming, and general air of style. 
They are, without exception, quite involved as to design, 
but are not unbecoming even to stout women. One 
model of dark green cloth trimmed with bands of satin 
ribbon is particularly effective. The skirt is cut in godets, 
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with large pleats at the back. It is trimmed 
at either side of the front breadth with three 
ribbons, starting at the waist and fastening at 
the bottom of the skirt under a rosette; from 
the rosette start three other bands of ribbon, 
which extend upwards on to the next breadth, 
are fastened there under rosettes, then go 
down again, then up again, and so on around 
the entire skirt. The waist is cut in a jacket, 
tight-fitting in the back, and is trimmed in 
the same fashion with ribbon of a smaller size. 
It is open in front,and has revers of cream 
faille. Between the revers shows a shirred 
vest strapped with three satin ribbons which 
taper down to the waist-line. The bands of 
ribbon on the waist start from under the re- 
vers, each one fastened down by a rhinestone 
buckle. On the top of the sleeves is again a 
strapping of the ribbon, and on the wrist are 
more ribbons fastened with buckles. The 
collar is wide and flaring, and shows an inside 
ruche of white. At the throat isa full double 
cravat of black ribbon, and there is a belt also 
of satin ribbon fastened at the left side by a 
large rhinestone buckle. The hat is covered 
with velvet to match the gown, and trimmed 
around the crown with a fold of tulle, which 
at one side is put into a high bow fastened in 
by a colored bird. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

N London winter is the most agreeable sea- 

son for dinner-giving. The rush and hur- 
ry of the ‘‘ season” proper have not yet begun, 
and one can see one’s friends in peace. Every 
evening, between the hours of seven and eight, 
hansom-cabs are dashing through all the fash- 
ionable thoroughfares, and when I see this 
procession of diners-out I always wonder 
who can be left at home to receive them 
One of the great charms of London is that a 
couple may have a very moderate income 
and yet feel like gentlepeople. 

There are nice little houses to be had in 
decent parts of town for from £300 to £500 a 
year, and these modest homes may be made 
us comfortable here as much finer and more 
expensive ones in America. The great inter- 
est of London society—society in its broad 
sense—is that all kinds of people fraternize. 
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EVENING GOWN OF GREEN MOIRE VELOURS 


The modern bohemian—the man who has clean linen 
and reputable morals—is not only tolerated in good soci 
ety, he is sought after. He may have only a few hun 
dreds a year, and earn those by constant hard work in 
the newspaper office, in the studio, or on the stage, but if 
he be an amusing, well-mannered man, any circle is open 
to him. It is almost pathetic to see how members of “ the 
smart set” turn with relief to any one who can amuse or 
interest them. 

Money is of course an enormous factor in society here, 
as in other great cities, and cloaks a multitude of faults 
and failings, but there still remain a good many persons 
who have not bowed the knee to Mammon, und who feel 
that the man who is only rich and nothing more is a man 
to be avoided. I know a man of letters who recently re- 
fused to make the acquaintance of a vulgar millionaire. 
** What could he do for me?” he asked. ‘‘ Only give me 
a check—and that he wouldn’t do!” 

When the English have once accepted a man, and thor- 
oughly like him for himself, no amount of financial mis- 
fortune will frighten them away. They are reserved, but 
steadfast. They never allow a friend to drop out of their 
ken; they pursue him with letters, and even post-cards, 
asking his new address, so that they may call upon his 
wife, and they insist on inviting him and her to dinner at 
least once a year. 


Some of the coziest dinners I have ever been at have 
been in tiny flats or wee houses where claret took the 
place of champagne, and there wasn’t any entrée. Wit 
sparkled, and hospitality warmed us, and a far plainer 
meal than we had would have satisfied us when served 
with such condiments. 

I know one millionaire who gives great entertainments 
in a vast house, with a crew of servants. The cook puts 
no salt in anything, and the conversation matches the 
food. It is all ‘‘stodgy.” I know other people, with 
about £1000 a year, who can make a mutton-chop taste 
better than a quail, whose neat parlor-maid allows you to 
eat in peace, and does not stand watching for an opportu- 
nity to twitch your plate away, as the flunkiesdo. There 
is no great display of flowers, only a few graceful daffodils 
or narcissuses in long-necked glasses; but perhaps a pot 
of ferns is set in a silver bow) in the centre of the table, 
and a few pieces of old silver give an air of refinement. 


One lady I know entertains always with small lunch- 
eons. She has only two servants, but they are jewels. 
The food consists generally of a course of fish, or some 
dainty arrangement of eggs; a cutlet next; then pheasant 
or chicken, a very nice sweet, and then a ‘‘savory.” 
(Savories, by-the-way, appear to be almost unknown in 
America. They are-served here at every dinner or for- 
mal luncheon, and are made in endless variety—fish roe, 
cheese, mushrooms, lobster, anchovy - paste, eggs, and 
even tomatoes being used in their composition.) 

After the savory comes fruit or bonbons. One day 
that I lunched with this lady she had three long-stemmed 
clear-glass vases grouped together in the middle of the 
table, holding exquisite chrysanthemums of a rare pink- 
ish-mauve color. Winding in and out amongst all sorts 
of pretty old silver spoons and dishes was a broad satin 
ribbon of the precise shade of the flowers. A large 
bow was in the middle, and the ends hung over the side 
where the hostess sat. The effect was charming and the 
expense small. I have seen a profusion of orchids on the 
table of a South African millionaire, and I did not derive 
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any more pleasure from them than the chrysanthemums 
and ribbon gave me. 


Colored table-centres are more used in London than in 
New York, and are, I think, very effective. A short time 
ago I saw one of white satin elaborately embroidered 
with gold, which corresponded well with the tall vases 
full of daffodils which sprinkled the table. 

Flowers are very cheap here all winter, owing to our 
nearness to France and the Channel Islands. Much may 
be done with a few penny bunches of violets. When 
they are English they are very fragrant, and are obtain- 
able from October to May. .Of the beautiful double vio- 
lets of a lighter shade, which are so popular in New York, 
one sees very few here. The bouquets of them four in 
shops come from abroad, and are never fresh when they 
arrive. 

A certain old lady-of my acquaintance, who entertains a 
great deal, has hit upon rather a novel plan. At her din- 
ner parties husbands and wives sit at two separate tables. 
Mrs. A has a place at his lordship’s table, Mr. A at my 
lady’s. The effect is delightful. Mr. A’s best story is 
not spoiled by a contradiction from the partner of his 
felicity, and madame is saved from hearing her favorite 
foible divulged to the company. Moreover, as the happy 
pair drive home they can compare notes, and each has a 
separate pleasing experience to relate. E. E. B. 

January 19% . . 


THE CLARA DE HIRSCH HOME FOR 


WORKING-GIRLS. 


dy Baroness de Hirsch, who is about erecting a model 

home for working-girls in New York city, is not 
only a most generous woman, but one of liberal mind as 
well. 

The home, while intended as a refuge and training- 
school for young Hebrew girls, also opens its doors to 
Christians—Protestants or Roman Catholics. 

The home has been incorporated under the regular 
laws governing charitable institutions. Mrs. Strans, wife 
of the Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, formerly minister to Turkey, 
is president of the organization; Mrs. Lisette Stern is vice- 
president; and Mrs. Florentine Sutro secretary. These 
ladies are also members of the board of directors, together 
witli Mrs. Rose Abraham, Mrs. Jennie King, Mrs. Frieda 
Warburg, Mrs. Settie Cohen, Mrs. Sarah Goldman, Miss 
Irene Kolins, and Mrs. Gabrielle Greeley Clendennin. Mr. 
Edmond E. Wise is the attorney, and Mr. Oscar Straus 
treasurer. Mr. Straus is a personal friend of the Baroness 
de Hirsch, whom he has known for a number of years, 
and the director of her charities in this country. 

For the past year the Baroness has been writing to Mr. 
Straus in reference to certain donations she wished to 
make for benevolent work in this country, and when Mr. 
Straus was last in Europe she brought forth the gor 
respondence referring to these subjects, and dictated mem- 
oranda of precisely what she wished done. She said that 
she would donate $200,000 to build and equip the home, 
and provide an annual endowment of $12,000. 

The Baroness is thoroughly familiar with this class of 
work, having established several such homes in Belgium 
and elsewhere. She has heard much of the crowded con- 
dition of Russian Hebrew immigrants in New York city, 


BARONESS DE HIRSCH. 


and has studied the problem of ameliorating their condi- 
tion with great care. To benefit Hebrew immigrant girls 
who have come to this country, driven here by persecu- 
tion, is one of the first objects for which the Clara de 
Hirsch Home is founded. 

On the east side of town there are nearly two hundred 
thousand Hebrew immigrants, most of whom have a sad 
struggle for existence. The only work which many of 
the young girls can find is in the ‘‘sweat shops,” or they 
make a bare living at clip-sorting, or picking over rags. 
Low wages and hard work are the distinguishing features 
of this wretched business, and life is short for its toilers. 
To seek out these girls, to give them a temporary home, 
to improve their mental, moral, and physical condition, to 
surround them with proper influences, to assist them in 
learning a trade and in obtaining employment, is the mis- 
sion of the home. 
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Girls who seek a temporary home while learning a trade, 
and who can afford to do so, are expected to pay two dol- 
lars a week, and they can remain in the home from four 
to six months. Each inmate is expected to care for her 
own room and to assist in the house-work, thus receiving 
training in domestic service. Those girls who desire it 
will be taught general housekeeping, with lectures and 
practical lessons, and special courses in different branches. 
The plan will be different from many training-schools in 
the liberality of its scope, and will be watched with atten- 
tion by all interested in household economics. Possibly 
the Clara de Hirsch Home, in this branch of its work, may 
solve the perplexing problem of domestic service. 


Pending the erection of the home on East Sixty-third 
Street, a house has: been rented at 208 Second Avenue, 
where a temporary home was opened a few weeks since, 
with Mrs. M. D. Louis as resident directress. Under her 
charge, with the co-operation of the directors, the place 
has assumed a cheerful and attractive appearance; it has 
not the air of an institution, but that of a home. The 
family now numbers about ten girls, and they have had 
the holidays made bright for them by the observance of 
the feast of Hanucka, which fell on Christmas day, and by 
other small festivities. 


The home, which is now in process of erection, will ac- 
commodate one hundred girls. It will be of limestone and 
gray brick, of Roman shape, one hundréd and twenty-five 
feet long, and five stories in height. As the accompanying 
illustration shows, there is an ample porch and entrance. 
The first floor will contain halls, reception-rooms, dining- 
room and special departments for kitchen and laundry 
work. The second floor will have a commodious library, 
well lighted, and well stocked with books, and also the direc- 
tress’s apartments and parlors. The rest of the building 
will be devoted to bedrooms and class-rooms, extensive 
lavatories, and bath-rooms. The roof will be used as a 
recreation-place in summer—a roof garden. The arrange- 
ment of the plan and the large court-yard at the rear 
will make every room and corridor perfectly light. The 
architect of the new building is Mr. Arnold W. Brunner. 

The accompanying picture of the Baroness de Hirsch is 
a copy from a photograph taken in Constantinople. 

Within the last month the Baroness de Hirsch has given 
away a half-million dollars for the founding of a similar 
institution for girls and children in Austria, her native 
country. 


Entertainments for the amusement of the girls are to 
be made features of the life at the Clara de Hirsch Home. 
Mrs. Louis, the directress, gave a reception recently, to 
which she invited the Friendly Club of the Emanuel Sis- 
terhood of Personal Service, the Pansy Club, and the Girls’ 
Club connected with the Hebrew Technical School, of 
which Mrs. Louis is president. Games, music, and a col- 
lation were provided, as well as gifts for each, as the re- 
ception was given upon a Hebrew holiday. 


The Baroness is much interested in the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Alliance in Jefferson Street, New York, and dili- 
gently reads the reports which are duly despatched to her. 
From the last report she learned that there was a mort- 
gage upon the building of $100,000; as the institution was 
doing such excellent work in the line wherein she is so 
deeply interested, it seemed to her she could do ho better 
than to increase its annual resources by abolishing the in- 
terest charged upon its mortgage; she thereupon donated 
the amount of $100,000 to liquidate the mortgage. 

If ever pleasant dreams should come to any pillow, 
they surely ought to visit that of this good woman whose 
whole life is a beautiful series of benefactions. Women 
may well regard her as a worthy representative of the best 
altruism of the period, and cherish her in their hearts. 
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HOME FOR WORKING-GIRLS NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION IN EAST SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
CITY, FOUNDED BY THE BARONESS DE HIRSCH. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN 
WONDER-LAND.” 


_— are few mothers or elder sisters or nursery 
governesses that have not heard of the death of Lewis 
Carroll with an emotion of sincere regret. Certainly there 
is no child old enough to have enjoyed Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonder-land and Through the Looking-glass who will 
not feel that a dear friend has gone away to come back 
to Lochaber no more. 

For more than thirty years Lewis Carroll has made him- 
self the delight of imaginative children, and of their elders 
too. For, in fact, a generation have grown up whose child- 
hood he blessed, who still remember the ecstasy of enjoy 
ment with which Alice led them on her way when Cin- 
derella and Aladdin and the rest had been worn somewhat 
threadbare, and who, so far as Lewis Carroll with his rich 
and rare work is concerned, are and always will be chil- 
dren, 

It is singular that, prized as his work was, so very lit- 
tle was known, or apparently sought to be known, of its 
writer. It was vaguely understood that his name was not 
really that on the title-pages, but few knew that he was 
the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, a ‘graduate of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and a lecturer there upon mathematics 
for much more than a score of years. One of his most 
valuable works is an erudite mathematical treatise, but 
the greater number of his dozen volumes or so consists of 
fantastic stories, and verse as original as it is inimitable. 
No one agaip, perhaps, will give us all those preposterous 
dream combinations that seem so natural while they are 
so impossible, full of such wise and witty absurdities, such 
unanswerable but delightful contradictions of common- 
sense, will add to the language such expressive phrases as 
“He chortled in his joy,” or will give us a new style of 
verse, something like another style, implying nothing and 
saying nothing— 

’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe, 
All mimsy were the borogoves 
And the mome raths ontgrabe. 
reminding us of heart-breaking poetry of our childhood— 


"Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustied on the ground, 


in the ‘‘ Three Little Graves,” and other melancholy de- 
lights of the sort, producing a whole atmosphere without 
saying a word. 

On the whole, such exhilarating, clever, innocent, and 
pleasing nonsense as Lewis Carroll gave the children they 
never had before, and, alas, may never have again. What 
can surpass those ballads twisted from their first shape, 
like ‘* Father William ” and ‘‘ Beautiful Soup,” as not even 
the looking-glass’s reflection could twist their script, the 
sallies and retorts and grotesqueries, the examination of 
Alice for guardian by the Red Queen and the White, and all 
the rest of the quaint merriment? If we of maturer years 
sometimes felt the fun would not be so entirely irresisti- 
ble but for the added humor of Tenniel’s masterly pencil, 
in the Pickwick of a White Rabbit, in the grief of the 
Mock Turtle with his calf’s head and feet, in the Mad Hat- 
ter and the March Hare, in the Cheshire Cat's grin, the 
children never had a doubt about it, and were always 
eager to go on breathlessly, with but slight pause for the 
pictured page, and meanwhile the concert was always 
Carroll’s in the first place. 

Any one who has lightened and brightened so many 
hours for people as Lewis Carroll has, and made laughter 
ring where before were only dulness and silence and 
leaden weight, has made the day gay and shortened the 
wakeful hours of night, deserves the thanks of all our 
race; and we only hope that the Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson knew in his lifetime what large measure he had 
of them, and how fully he was appreciated. 
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THE WATER-COLOR 
BEXHIBITION. 


See illustration on page 137. 


YHE water-color exhibitions are the most 
truly American of all our picture shows. 


‘| 


The French, from whom the inspiration for | 


so much of our oil-painting is derived, have 
never shown particular fondness for this me 
dium. Its use has always been a distinc 
tively English branch of art, and now it is 
naturalized in this country. The vogue is 
probably due to the Anglo-Saxon love of 
out-door life and country 
can possibly manage it break away in sum 
mer from the restraints and artificialities of 
city life, and refresh mind and body with 





| 


All of us who | 
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sauce, then a small piece of tenderloin beef- 
steak with gravy and mashed potato and 
fresh green pease. The table was cleared, 
and ice-cream in fancy forms with lady- 
fingers came last. The shapes were a hen 
and chickens, a Santa Claus, a rosy apple, a 
bird—each different, and each causing fresh 
delight as it appeared. 

The climax of the luncheon was a birth- 
day cake—a plain sponge-cake—which was 
brought in with five lighted candles on it 
and set before the little hostess. She cut it 
all by herself into eight slices, and then blew 
out the candles so that it could be passed. 
It now appeared that one little girl had found 


| a ring in her slice, another a tiny gold thim- 


deep draughts of the pure air of hills and | 


valleys 
rounded with subjects for his brush—tran- 
ent effects which he is eager to catch and 
commit to paper. The sketching - block is 
always at hand, and water-color is the medi 
um of all others to express not only these 
rapid impressions, but the transitory mood 
of the artist himself. It does not demand 
from him the solution of deep problems, but 
i quick responsiveness to all the beauty 
round him. His work is scarcely distin- 

tishable from most absorbing play. No 
wonder he turns to water-colors, and that we 
find the resulis so charming. These tran 
scripts of nature come fresh to us from the 
country, impregnated with the artist's mood 
he drew them. He spent hours upon 
them instead of weeks. He worked while 
the mood was strong upon him, and laid 
down his brush before it flagged 

Of course some water -colorists, for the 
most part men who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to this branch 
dium has much greater possibilities than 
these; that it has qualities which in certain 
directions are superior to those of oil. How 
ever that may be, the question scarcely arises 
in connection with this exhibition 
Academy of Design, for here most of the 
artists are also painters in oil, and would 
probably agree that the latter occupied their 
more serious attention. Nor do I underrate 
the knowledge and skill required in water 
col The very directness of the method 
demands a certainty on the part of the artist 
He not only feels at once what he wishes to 
express, but must intuitively make rapid 
choice of the appropriate language, and ap 
ply it without hesitation. Any indecision or 
tentativeness is inevitably betrayed 

This exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society reaches a high level of interest, 
with more than a few pictures that one 
would be glad to live with. Space forbids 
any particularization beyond the mention 
that the prize of $800, given by Mr. W. T 
Evans, ‘‘for the most meritorious water 
color in the exhibition painted in this coun 
try by an American, without limit of age, 


as 


rs. 


the recipient of the prize being thereafter | 


ineligible,” was awarded by the jury to Mr 
C. Harry Eaton's ‘“* Brook.” The subject is 
a stretch of flat country, with a stream slid 
ing between meadows covered with 
grass 
right, a bank of them farther off on the left, 
a peep of distance, and a wide stretch of 
sky. The scene is brilliant with the vivid 
greens of early summer, and moisture rather 
than heat pervades it 
Caarces H. Carrrn 


A JUVENILE BIRTHDAY 


LUNCHEON. 


r is hard for any of us to find new ways 

of entertaining our little people, so a de 
scription of a luncheon that one small maiden 
of four years attended recently in New York 
may be suggestive to some mothers who are 
in a quandary about what to give for a birth 
day entertainment 

About a week before the date of the birth 
day a note came, addressed to its small re 
cipient, which read, 


Mies Marion Mason 
requests the of 
Miss Olive Greenough's 
company at a birthday luncheon on 
Tuesday, February the first 
at one o'clock 


pleasure 


It was intimated to the mothers later that 
they were not expected, too, as the little peo 
ple were to have the whole floor to them 
selves; but nurses might be in evidence in 
case of emergency. Punctually at one o'clock 


the cuests arrived, and there were eight little 


girls in all, between the ages of four and 
five. Presently they were ushered into the 
dining-room, and a murmur of delight arose 
from all at the sight presented there. No 
wonder, for it was so pretty! In the centre 
of the table was a large blue basket ship 
filled with red and white flowers, with small 
American flags flying from all the masts; at 
each place stood a card-board sailor—a jolly 
little tar of the United States navy —holding 
in his hand a card on which was written the 
name of the guest who was to occupy the 
chair in front of him; besides, at each place 
was a little blue basket filled with red and 
white flowers, with two miniature flags fly 
ing from its handle. 

After the children had taken their seats a 
simple meal was served, but just as daintily 
and with as much ceremony as if they had 
been “‘ grown-ups.” Bouillon in cups came 
first, then chopped egg on toast with cream 


In his vacation the artist is sur- | 


ble, and another the brightest little gold dol- 
lar imaginable. Thus was it demonstrated 
who should be the first to wed, who should 
find her pleasure in domestic duties, and who 
should become the Croesus of the party; but, 
quite unconcerned about their future desti- 


| nies, the children were delighted with their 


| treasures. 


ussert that the me- | 


A tray of wonderful mottoes was 
passed, and in each motto was found not only 
a cap but some toy—a jumping-jack, a tiny 
Japanese umbrella, a whistle, etc. 

An hour of frolic in a big nursery up 
stairs followed the luncheon, where all could 
romp to their hearts’ delight, unrestrained 
by the presence of elders or by unwonted 
surroundings, and then came the wind-up to 
the party—a fishing-game. Behind a tall 
screen stood the mother of the hostess, with 
a pile of bundles, and in front of the screen 
was a chair. Each little girl took her turn 
at throwing a fishing-line attached to a pole 
over the screen as she stood on the chair, and 
while it was pretty hard work to pull up the 
parcel which came on the end of the line 
after each “fish,” it was well worth the pains 
when there came to light such prizes as a 
china tea set, a small bath-tub with faucets 
through which water could really run, a min 
iature doll’s carriage with a wee baby-doll 


| therein installed, and various other toys like- 


at the | 


lush | 
There is a group of trees on the | 





ly to appeal to small feminine hearts. When 
the party at last broke up, each little girl 
declared, as she made her adieux, that she 
had enjoyed the ‘‘ best time” that she ever 
had; so of course the luncheon was a great 
success 


MOTIVES. 

‘e~ motive of an action is of more con- 

sequence to the actor than-the action 
itself. It is the purity and honesty of our 
motives which make for the growth of our 
souls and create nobility and strength of 
character. ‘Therefore our motive should 
be our chief concern, since it is that which 
must determine the right or wrong of what 
we do. It is of importance first to get the 
motive right; the action which follows, being 
prompted by the motive, must be right too, 
and must make for right in the end. 

To other people, however, the motives of 
our actions are not of so much importance. 
If we are surly and disagreeable, our friends 
do not always stop to inquire whether we 
are ill or only ill-tempered. If we hurt an- 
other’s feelings or step on his toes, his suffer- 
ing is the same whether we have done it ac- 
cidentally or purposely. The long-suffering 
and charity which, when injured, stop to ask 
the motive of the injurer are rarely found. 

Again there are cases when a gentle and 
tender act prompted by the purest of mo 
tives may by some strange misunderstand 
ing hurt the one we have sought t6 help, or 
cause him to think meanly of us or our 
deed. What can we say of such a miscon- 
ception? Only this, that as our motives 
have been true, and our action as right as we 
could make it, we are entitled to the benefit 
which should follow such obedience to the 
law of love. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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When Baby Bathes 


Fairy Soap should form the basis of the 
bath, The most reliable soap you ever 
put in water. Pure as dew, white as 
snow, floats like a cork. The Soa ofthe 
Century. Sold everywhere in 3 sizes for 
the toilet, bath and ndry. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

Chicago. 8t. Louis. New York. 
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All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 
KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
autidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 


An illustrated book of in- 
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® No housekeeper need have to apologize : 
4 ‘ 
® for her kitchen. A well enforced rule of order ¢ 
” ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
® and Ivory Soap will make it an attractive ¢% 
‘ - wv 
® and appetizing spot. $ 
f 

} 
i WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 7 
‘ ‘ ‘just as good as the ‘ Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, % 
, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


886, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cipcinnati. 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


 CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will give immediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
con jous diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. less to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 








Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











them. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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“ALL HANDS” 


Pictures of Life in the United States Navy. 
ZocpauM, Author of “Horse, Foot, and Dragoons.” 
Cloth, Ornamental, Full Gilt, $5 00. 


It is a pleasant pastime to follow Mr. Zogbaum through the duties, trials, 
and pleasures of daily life on a warship—through storm and calm, in home 
waters, on the heaving ocean, and on alien seas. The illustrations, on super- 
calendered paper, are clear and finely printed, and are as good a substitute 
for the originals as the latest and finest reproductive process-work can make 
The folio could not well be surpassed as a gift for a boy, a yachts- 
man, a student, or a lover of the sea.—V. Y. Times. 


By Rurus FatrRcHILD 
Large 4to, 
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“A TOILER OF THE SEA,.”—By W. Hl. Drake. “ON THE RIO VERDE.”—By Ferunany H. Lunoren. 


“A WINTER IDYL."—By F. 8. Cuvrou. 


“A FISHING PORT.”—By Cantton T. Cuarman, “FRUIT STAND.”"—By C. D. Weinon. 


“SKY AND ROOF-TOPS, PARIS.”"—By Catrye Hassan. “ WINTER.”"—By Beaver Crane 


FROM THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY.—{Sxe Pace 136. | 








2 CLVB WOMEN 
2 CLVB WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Beginning with the next issue, that of February 19, 
Harper's Bazan will present to its readers a series of 
club lessons in parliamentary law. These have been spe- 
cially prepared for the Bazan by Mrs. Ella Boyce Kirk. of 
Pittehurg, Pennsylvania, and will be found to be simple, 
practical, and easy of application. The lessons will be pub- 
lished weekly until the series of eight is completed 








‘ye - ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE Missourt State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs is a midwinter festivity, 
and the second, which has just passed into history, wus a 
notable session. Although young, the Missouri Federation 
stands for much good work accomplished. Following its 
first meeting. a year ago, it presented to the Legislature two 
petitions—one to change a clause in the Missouri statutes 
which excluded women from serving on school boards; 
the other, a bill for a State board of charities and correc 
tious. ‘The first bill passed the House, but was lost in the 
Senate, and is to be taken up again; the second passed 
both Houses, and secured an appropriation of three thou 
sand dollars, Miss Perry, the petitioner, being made first 
vice-president of the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions. The work which now interests the federation 
chiefly is that of travelling libraries, and at the recent 
three days’ session in Sedalia plans were formulated and 
a bureau established to prosecute vigorously the work of 
library extension. A number of libraries are already in 
circulation under federation auspices, and several hundred 
dollars remain in the treasury for the purchase of others. 
The bureau consists of seven members, to be appointed 
at the annual meetings of the federation, and the work is 
carried on by this executive. ‘Its members are assisted 
by local branches, whose scope is to interest the farming 
districts. It was decided, too, to raise a fund, and to en- 
list the State in the cause. During the session the feder 
ation was addressed by Professor Picard of the State 
University at Columbia, Missouri, whose subject was 
suggestive of the means by which the work of both the 
clubs and universities might be advanced through co- 
operation. Following him, State-Superintendent-of-Pub- 
lic - Instruction J. R. Kirk delivered an address on the 
“Co-operation of Club Work with School Education.” 
Miaseuri club women have interested the other sex evi- 
dently, and are taking a sure means to develop strong 
allies in their work. It was noticeable during the session 
at Sedalia that the men of the place were as interested as 
their wives in the meetings. One man delegate, in fact, 
was mimitted to a seat in the convention, and voted. This 
was Mr. F. A. Sampson, a member of the Hurlbut Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Sedalia. It is believed that this is the 
first occurrence of the kind in the history of the club 
movement. Professor Picard gave an urgent invitation 
to the federation to meet next year at Columbia, which is 
significant, as this practically means the co-operation of 
the faculty of the university in the federation convention. 


The invitation, however, was declined for the present, and - 


Springfield selected for the next meeting. The election 
of officers resulted in the following new cabinet—presi- 
dent, Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, Kansas City; first vice- 
president, Mrs. F. D. Lee, St. Louis; second vice-president, 
Mrs. W. K. James, St. Joseph ; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. E. McClellan, Sedalia; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
W. B. Wright, Kansas City; treasurer, Mrs. A. R. Lever- 
ing, Hannibal; auditor, Mrs. J. A. Cary, Joplin. 


“Over tue Teacurs” Civs of Nashville, Tennes 
see, is constructed on the model of the famous tea table 
in Dr. Holmes’s *‘ Over the Teacups.” There is a Mis- 
tress, a Seribe, a Dictator, and a Counsellor. Papers are 
read and discussed at each meeting, after which there is 
ulways the musical tinkle of teaspoons. The club holds 
its meetings on the second and fourth Thursdays in 
every month, from October to May, inclusive, at the 
homes of the members, in alphabetical order. Limited 
refreshments, not to exceed tea, coffee, or chocolate with 
wafers, are provided ateach meeting. The Mistress, who 
corresponds to the president of another club, presides at 
each meeting. and conducts the proceedings according to 
the formal rules of order. In the absence of the Mistress 
the Dictator, who is next in authority, assumes the chair. 
The programme committee consists of three members, 
two of whom are the Counsellor and Dictator. The Scribe 
is the recording and corresponding secretary of other 
clubs united. She keeps the record of the meetings, re- 
evives and reads to the club all letters relating to club 
affairs, and serves too as treasurer. The membership is 
limited to twenty-five, and its unique features, together 
with its delightful aroma of hospitality, sure to be appre- 
ciated in a Southern city, make it one of the most popular 
clubs in Nashville. The programme of the current year 
concerns itself with the ‘* Development of the English- 
man and his Language.” The subject for each meeting is 
divided under three sub-topics, u discussion following each 
paper. To insure complete development of the topic, 
two members are assigned under each to lead the discus- 
sion. The subject for the next meeting, which is the first 
of a series of two on the “Age of Elizabeth,” provides 
for three papers on, respectively, ‘* Character of Eliza- 
beth,” “ Manners and Customs,” and ‘* Philosophy,” with 
the three separate discussions upon each paper. Officers 
of the club for the current year are—Mistress, Mrs. W. W. 
Northern; Scribe, Mrs. Lelia P. Soper; Dictator, Mrs. R 
8. Webb; Counsellor, Mrs. A. B. Cooke. 


Tae ciuss or Norwark, Connecticut, enjoyed a 
gala-day January 27. The Central Club offered its club- 
house for a business meeting of the Board of Directors 
and the Council of the State Federation, and the execu- 
tive committee of the club invited the out-of-town guests 
to a course luncheoy, covers being lnid for fifty. Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin and Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward 
were the guests of honor. Afterward the company ad- 
journed to a pretty hall, accommodating five hundred, 
where were gathered the members of the English Literary 
Club of Bridgeport the organizers of the federation, the 
officers of the seven other Bridgeport clubs and of the 
Miiford Club, and the members of all the women’s clubs 
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of Norwalk, including the Norwalk Chapter. D. A. R. 
The absence of Mrs. T. K. Noble, president of the fed- 
cration, who was detained by severe illpess, was much 
regretted. In her place, Mrs. H. H. Pyle, vice-president, 


— most efficiently over the business meetings, and’ 


irs. J. G. Gregory, president of the Central Club, at the 


reception. The afternoon programme included a pleasant 


greeting from Mrs. Gregory to the club women of Con- 
necticut, a few words from Mrs. W. R. Hopson, State 
chairman for Connecticut, « short and telling five minutes’ 
talk from’ Mrs. Charles MeCord, representing. the Eng- 
lish Literary Club, solos by Mrs. James Cannon New- 
kirk, and the speeches of the day by Mrs. Henrotin and 
Mrs. Ward. Music on violin and piano by Miss Agnes 
Littlejohn and Miss Amy Wood continued throughout the 
reception, at which the distinguished guests were greeted 
with real pleisure. Frappé and wafers were served by 
the pretty members of the Girls’ Literary Club. 


BOsTON HAS GOP 80 FAR IN ITS CLUB-HOUSE project as 
to issue a prospectus. The club-house bee has been in 
the bonnet of city and suburban Boston for a number of 
months, and the enthusiasm of the projectors of the enter- 
prise has made it a foregone conclusion that success 
will finally crown their efforts. The Woman's Club- 
House corporation, which is really not a clwb, but a busi- 
ness organization, plans the erection of a large, commodi- 
ous, and handsome building, in which may be accom- 
modated, permanently or temporarily, the woman’s clubs 
throughout the city and State. The plan shows an im- 
posing structure seven stories high, with a fine central 
entrance on the ground-floor, to be flanked by spaces de- 
voted to light and commodious stores. There will be 
spacious elevators for passengers and freight, and the 
building will contaiu a banquet-room, a smaller dining- 
room, general reception-room, aud tea-room, besides the 
necessary kitchen, pantries, and serving-rooms suitable 
for the conduct of so elaborate a restaurant scheme. 
There will be in the building, too, a large assembly -hall, 
capable of seating one thousand people, with reception- 
room, — roow, office, and house -committee rooms 
on the same floor. Smaller balls for the accommodation 
of smaller club meetings will be provided, and two of the 
floors will be fitted as sleeping-rooms for the service of 
visiting or resident club women. A roof garden may 
possibly be included in the scheme, the plan being com- 
mended by the promoters us capable of bringing in addi- 
tional income for rentals. The site to be secured is to be 
central enough to command high prices for the stores, 
and both the larger and smaller halls are to be rented in 
the way of further income. Large city clubs wanting per- 
manent quarters in the building are provided for in the 
plan, which seems to combine every detail of convenience 
with the most practical elements for profit in the invest- 
ment. The president of the company, which was duly 
incorporated February 1, 1896, is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and the list of directors includes well-known women of 
the city and State. Already $12,000 has been subscribed. 
The important point is made that under the statute stock- 
holders will not be subject to any personal liabilities. It 
is fully expected that the enterprise will be a paying in- 
vestment to its stockholders—an expectation that the his- 
tory of almost every club-house in the country, built and 
managed by women, bears out. 

Manrcaret Hamitton WELCH. 

















DEMI-SEASON COSTUMES. 

T has now become the fashion to have what are called 

demi-season costumes, and not only gowns, but hats 
as well. This is a decided innovation, for in olden times 
it was only considered necessary to provide one’s self with 
thorough outfits for summer and winter; but now spring 
and autumn require just as careful looking after, and ap- 
parently just as many clothes. In the early spring and 
early autumn people formerly did not mind looking a little 
shabby. Now it is expected that not only should the 
gowns that have been worn for some time be freshened 
up, brushed, and refurbished, but it is required that abso- 
lutely new gowns shall appear. Fortunately, while such 
gowns must be smart and new, and give a hint of what 
the style of the coming season is to be, they are not ne- 
cessarily expensive. 

Light wool goods are greatly in favor for the spring 
demi-season. ‘They are a little too light in color as well 
as in texture to wear in the street until the spring fairly 
sets in, but they are very charming for house wear. Those 
seen now are mostly in the wood colors and the grays. 
The hats are all what might be called decorative in ef- 
fect, quite gaudy, and, as a rule, of light felt. Besides 
these light-colored gowns and gaudily trimmed hats there 
are also many very charming wraps and a few velvet 
gowns. These last are, without exception, imported 
gowns, and certainly advance couriers of what we ure to 
expect next winter. 

NEW VELVET GOWNS. 

The new velvet costumes are regal in design. The 
handsomest velvet is used in their construction, and the 
finest lace. They are made warm cnough to wear out-of- 
doors with a fur wrap; but as the skirts of all are made 
slightly en traine. they are not suitable for walking in the 
street. A most charming costume of this kind, which has 
just been sent over from Paris, has the skirt quite plain as 
regards trimming, but below the waist, reaching to the 
hips, are rows of shirring—five in all. Below the sbirring 
the velvet hangs plain, and there is not enough fulness in 
the skirt to make it bulky. Indeed, there is a very flat 
look over the hips. This is obtained by shirring it on 
a tight-fitting silk lining. The waist is cut in the shape 
of a short coat, reaching just a little below the waist-line. 
It fits tight in the back, in the front has a blouse effect, 
and is belted in with agnarrow black belt; directly in the 
back of the belt is a flat steel buckle, antl in the front 
it is fastened by a double buckle of steel. The collar 
is wide and flaring, and at the back of it is another steel 
buckle, which iscurved to fit the shape of the neck, This 
buckle is on « black satin ribbon, which tics at the throut 
iu a wide bow with loug ends. The front of the coat 
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opens over a white satin waistcoat, embroidered in Pompa- 
dour design, and covered with jabots of white lace. The 
entire qput is suapped with bands of silk embroidery, 
igh are put on ardgud the figure. The sleeves are 
small chat Teva’ apd buve: the silk embroidery put on 
so thatzit forms deep pointed ¢uffs. < 

Ab Velvet gown is-of a pale shade of heliotrope. 
It is made witha skirt suting four aud a half yards 
in widtiit nnd trimmed With bands of dark pesple satin 
ribbon... The’ body: of the waist is of white lace, covered 
with a°bolerd jacket of Cul-work—two shades of velvet 
blended -together’jii a most effective open-work design. 
The sleeves are. expgecraiemy small, of velvet to match 
the skirt, and are slrappéd with bands of deep purple 
satin. -On‘the front-of the waist are falls of lace mixed 
with mauve chiffon. The collar is high, of white lace, 
with a jewelled bund to hold it up. Around the belt is a 
sash of deep purple satiy, fustened with a jewelled buckle. 


& i. WOOLLEN GOODS. 


Among the néw.gown8 aré very smart ones in black; not 
perhaps particularly’-new,-but»still-with an indefinable 
something About therm to show they are the new thing. 
One style is tucked all dver; the material is black serge, in 
no wise remarkable excepting that it has rather a loose 
weave. The tucks are put in so that they come into a 
point on the back’ and the front of the skirt. The waist 
is bloused in front, tight-fitting in the back, and the tucks 
also cover it entirely; even the sleeves are tucked. The 
sombre effect is quite done away with by a soft vest of 
orange velvet, a a large white tie with lace ends, which 
is put twice around the neck and tied in a large bow-kuot 
a little to one side. 

Another gown that is effective is of black crépon, that 
favorite material which has lately come into fashion again. 
It is*made with bayadere stripes of satin woven into the 
material. The skirt is in circular shape, and has around 
the foot two ruffles of black satin ribbon put on very full. 
The waist has mapy of the good points of a blouse, with- 
out any of its objectionable features. It fits quite tight 
in the back, and is*made without any seams save at the 
side. No new thing this, but still worthy of remark as 
showing that seams tu the back are not desirable. There 
is a basque effect given by a wide piece of black satin 
ribbon gathered on to the belt, which also is of Black sat- 
in. This basque piece’siops‘at the hips; the front of the 
waist is quite plain, almost tight-fitting, buttoned over at 
the left side with invisible fastenings under a ruffle of 
black satin ribbon. The sleeves are small with a puff at 
the top, and have cuffs of the satin ribbon. Rhinestone 
buckles at the throat and the belt give a touch of brillian- 
cy, and there is a little suspicion of blue in the lining of 
the collar and the cuffs. Touches of color on black 
gowns are very effective, and will be used on the spring 
gowns. 

A charming gown ofthe new wood color is made of a 
cloth that seems to be a trifle heavier than cashmere, 
though something on the same order. It has an apron 
front, with an attached flounce that is quite full at the 
back; the only trimming on the skirt is where the flounce 
is attached to the apron, and this is covered by a narrow 
band of black and white embroidery studded with tiny 
gold beads. The waist is cut so that it has a princesse 
effect in the back; the frontis bloused. Lines of the em- 
broidery are put down the front, around the collar and 
the cuffs, and there is a waistcoat of a cream color, braid- 
ed with a varrow gold braid. 


DEML-SEASON HATS. 


Artificial flowers play a most important part in the hats 
and bonnets, and it must be confessed they seem very at- 
tractive in contrast to the heavy velvets and feathers 
which have played such an important part in the winter 
fashions. The light-colored felts, which it must be ad- 
mitted are very trying, are made becoming by the trim- 
mings that are used, ‘A pale gray felt, nvuch on the plan 
of a large sailor, is turped-up at the back, and the brim 
faced with one of the dew shades of geranium - colored 
velvet. The top of the crown is covered with bunches 
of purple and white violets and green leaves, with stiff 
bows of the geratium velvet. The brim is filled in at 
the back with more flowers, closely bunched together. 

Another hat, mucli on the,same order, is a white felt 
covered with violets—purple and white—and quantities 
of green leaves.’ It looks much like a shade hat, and yet 
there is something ‘about it which marks it as not being a 
summer hat. ~ 

Smail bonnets made of flowers cannot be called new, 
but they are now again“in favor. The arrangement of 
the flowers is quite different, however, and, if possible, 
more flowers are used, and the more delicate colorings 
are combined with the deeper.” Through them all is 
a note of the new “color, ‘géranium, which is on the 
same order as cerise, but infinitely more becoming. This 
color was introduced last winter, but is now more the 
rage than it ever yet has been. Jet bonnets can be class- 
ed among these demi-season hats. They are quite new in 
shape, are, as a rule, made of the heavier wired jets, with 
cloth crowns, and trimmed with flowers, feathers, velvet 
bows, and rhinestone ornaments. Sometimes all these 
things are combined, making the hat decidedly heavy, but 
none the less smart. The ostrich feathers that are put in 
ure extremely odd in effect. Sometimes two are used, 
one pointing directly at right angles with the other, with 
between them a white aigrette. 


NECK-WEAR. 


There are many novelties in neck-wear for the occa- 
sional mild days when furs are not worn. First and fore- 
most are the ostrich-feather boas, which were never so 
popular as now. The kandsomest of them are made to 
fasten at the throat with six ends, looking as though 
they had been tied in a bow-knot. They are fasten- 
ed with a rhinestone ornament, and are either of black, 
gray, or the natural color. There are a great many worn 
that are just the one piece, but even a one-piece boa can 
be made to look much smarter by fastening at the throat 
witlr a steel or rhinestone clasp. To wear at the opera 
with a low gown there are ostrich-feather boas of all the 
different shades, and a most charming style of scarf is 
in delicate colors in mousseline de soie, with around the 
edge marabout feathers of the exact shade of the mousse- 


» line... ‘Phese pote are not imported yet in any quantities, 


aud have only been seen worn by very smart people, but 
it will not be long before the large shops have them. 
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ANSWERS-T 


CORRESTONDEN S- 





DRESS. 

L. L. L. L—Have the trimming on all your gowns made as broad 
across the shoulders as possible—broad yokes that extend out over the 
sleeves, wide collars that do the same; never make your gowns with 
sleeves and body of waist of different material. You can put below 
the broad collar a pointed effect of trimming, aud that will make 
the shoulders look broader. There is no néed to worry over your 
appearance, as, judging from your description, it is not different 
from that of hundreds of other women who look exceedingly smart. 
As a rule, American women are not nearly so broad-shouldered as 
English women, and I do not for an instant believe bat what you are 
taking a morbid view of life in general, yourself in particular. You 
monet always tell your dresemaker or tailor to make the back of your 
waists and coats as broad as possible. A great many dressmakers, 
makers, aud tailors too, ate inclined to give wo narrow a cut. 


J. A. 8.—From presett indications, organdie gowns next summer 
are to be made very fussily, trimmed with ruffles or lace entre-leux. 
Sometimes the organdie between the lace is shirred, but this would be 
a question for you to decide, as you have not mentioned whether the 
gown is for a stout or a thin woman, and of course you cay understand 
that ruffles are sure tu make one look shorter and stouter, The lining 
must be a separate #kirt, not quite so wide as the skirt of the gown, 
but trimmed around the foot with ruffles and flounces. I canuot tell 
yet positively the best way to make an India silk gown for summer, 
as the new styles have not yet come in, but if you make it with a 
flonnced or ruffied skirt it will probably be satisfactory, the ruffles 
trimmed with a narrow edging of lace, and I should think the flounces 
would be better for an elderly lady than a ruffle. The front of the 
waist laid in folds on the shoulders and crossing over at the belt, 
opened fur enough to show a V-shaped vest of purple mousselive de 
sole with bands of white lace insertion ; the sleeves shirred, and with 
ruffles of silk edged with lace at the top. A belt pointed in front and 
with sash ends trimmed with narrow lace will add ~_" to the effect 
of the skirt. 


X. X.—By all means have a wedding march, for music at a wedding 
adds greatly to the festivity of the occasion. The carrying of a bouquet 
is entirely a matter of taste. Many brides prefer to carry an ivory or 
silver prayer-book, and this provides an opportanity for some one to 
bestow a handeome gift. For my part, I think it looks better than a 
bonqnet of roves, if the bride is in travelling drees. By all means the 
groom must wear a frock-coat, A travelling snit would not be in 
good form.—You will flod suggestions for a wedding breakfast in 
anewer to “ Harvard,” in last week's Answers, but you can add to the 
menu, if the wedding is to be in Jane, strawberries, and you will have 
the advantage of the beautiful June roses, as well as daisies, for your 
table decoration. 


Rioumowp, Va.—You will find snggestions for separate waists in the 
Paris Letter in this namber, and almost every week for some tiie there 
have bven tllastrations of silk waists of the very newest Btyles, As for 
the regular shirt-waistse of wash materials, it js a little early to tell all 
the different points about them; those that have been seen are not 
very different from those of last year. The yokes at the back are square 
instead of pointed , the sleeves are just a little smaller; the cuffs are 
the same shape, and they are almost all made with a band so that 
different collars can be wu®u, buth high and low. 


E. 8.—As to your outfit for your short trip abruad, first and foremost 
must be your travelling gown, for which I should advise a bine serge 
made with ekirt and coat and several shirt-waists, two of which might 
be of wash materials and four of silk, as you may find it difficult to 
have your washing done if you are travelling about from place to 
place. At this time of year you ought to be able to buy such a costume 
as you require ready-made for very little money, and it would be worth 
your while to get a silk-lined one. By all means take a summer silk, 
but I should advise an inexpensive one, and then you can bay one 
on the other side. You will need a warm wrapper, plenty of under- 
clothing, a golf cape in preference to an ulster, and, if you have room 
enough to pat it in, an entire cloth gown, skirt and waist made up 
rather smartly, for you will get very tired of always wearing your 
bine serge. Have two of the silk shirt-waists made with lining and 
two without, and choose some pretty pattern of silk. The unlined 
ones would best be made as simply as possible, and you could have 
them made of dark blue India silk, if bine is becoming to you. If you 
have a simple diuver gown with two waists, it might be well to take 
it—that ix, if you expect to go out at all in society. There is no 
need of loading yourself down with a lot of clothes for such a trip, 
bat be sure everything is in order before you start, and look out well 
while you are travelling, for the stitch in time will save you many 
times nine with gowns worn every day. Have plenty of fresh collars 
and ribbons #0 that you can make yourself look fresh and neat after a 
day’c journey, even when you cannot change your gown, 


Pouyvrecunio.—No, it is not necessary to line the silk lining of 
grenadine ; on the contrary, it is most unnecessary, and would make it 
heavy and uncomfortable. The deep flounce of which you speak ought 
to look very well, for floances are to be all the rage this summer. You 
say you enclose two samples, bat I can find but one, and that is the 
marked one, which I am afraid you will not find very satisfactory. I 
do not think, when it is made up, you will like it so well as one that is 
sizapler. As for its being appropriate for charch wear, all of those 
transparent black materials ure suitable fur that purpose, so you need 
have uo fear on that score. 


M. A. 8.—In the directions for knitting sweaters the rows are hori- 
zontal. Different knitters differ su widely in the closeness or louse- 
ness of their work, that the number of stitches can be only an approxi- 
mate guide. If 190 stitches are too much—this is the thirty-six-inch 
bust size—perhaps the smaller size quoted would answer. 


L. C. M.—Can you not make yourself a paper costume for the valen- 
tine party? The white crape paper is so heavy that you can sew it 
just as you would any cotton goods; of course it is not durable, but it 
will last through the evening. You can either have a gown made to 
look like a rose, with the petals made by having flounces, a ribbon sash, 
and some artificial roses put across the front of the waist, or you can 
he the queen of hearts, and paste red paper hearts all over the white 
skirt; then use red sash and collar, and put some pretty arrangement 
in your hair made of the white paper to look like an aigrette, with a 
small red paper heart just at the bottom. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Cotontat.—From your description of the bedstead which you want 
suggestions for furnishing, I picture to myself a large mahogany bed 
that has four poste, a frame for a canopy, and a generally substantial 
look. I agree with you that white furnishings wonld not do, but if 
you mast have washable goods your choice is perforce limited to 
cretonne or, what would be better, to one of the’charmitig Japanese coi- 
ton fabrics that lanuder well, and yet do not look light or cottony. A 
dull bine suggests itself as the best color if it goes with the other furnish- 
ings, or you may prefer the present most fashionable color, green, which 
comes in lovely tints in the Japanese goods. Send to the New York 
shops for samples, and they will send you a varied and good assort- 
ment to choose from. The canopy should be made with.the folds or 
shirrs of stuff drawn lengthwise, and finished with a ruffle of the staff 
one fvot in length all around the edge of the frame; this may be 
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trimmed with a small ball fringe of the same color ; the valance, which 
should be gathered full, may be of the same material as the canopy, but 
for variety have the spread and box bolster of a different material, but 
one which of course barmonizes with the other swuff in color aud tex- 
ture; nothing would be as good as brocade or embroidered satin, but 
these are rather extravagant ; and what would answer and be charming 
is heavy colored linen emt d in white, or a color with heavy wash 
linen floss; finish the spread with heavy white liven lace, aud gather 
the stuff at the ends of the box bolster into the middie, and finish with 
a white rosette. “You may use China silk if you prefer it to the linen 
for the spread and bolster, but the liven is newer, aud comes in lovely 
colors and lauuders well. 





K.—Almost every woman, whether she is a housewife at the time 
being or in prospective, has her individual preferences about marking 
table and bed linen. It is largely a matter of chelice whether one 
letter, two or three initials, or a monogram is used, atid all of these are 
equally fashi P y I much prefer «a mowogram, and a 
monogram is generally considerda the must elegant thing, Of course 
it is more difficult to embroider a monogratn than single letters, and it 
costs more to have it done, but itis sure to be more satisfactory in the 
Jong-run, As to the sizes of the letters, again tastes differ, but nsually 
a single letter is larger than three initials or a monogram; the pret- 
tiest way of embroidering linen ds to have a monogram about one and 
a half inches long on one corner of the vapkius, and three inches long 
on the table-cloth, where it shmald be embrpidered near the centre, 
but not near enough to be concealed by the ceutre-piece. Un the 
pillow-cases the monogram or letter should be in the centre just above 
the hem, and in a corresponding, place on the sheeta, and of course on 
the towels the marking is put at the middle of one end, above the 
fringe or hem. ‘The letters or monogram is usually sbont three inches 
long on towels, pillow-cares, ang sheets; the design should be very 
simple, with few flourishes, but the embroidery must be well done, 
and the stuffing perfectly even. 





A. M. C.—Your question in regard to the picture you mention 
as the “ Baby Stuart” seems to be one that has agitated many minds 
of late. I noticed in a Boston paper the other day that it has been 
the subject of controversy there ax well. But the curions thing to me 
is that to artists the mere question of the identity of the child is one 
that makes little appeal. Artists, therefore, are the last persons in the 
world to consult on the subject, unless they have a library at hand. 
They are interested in the picture only as a great work of art.” 

In ** Antoine Van Dyck, sa Vie et son Ciuvre, pat Jules Guiffrey,” 
the picture in which the “ Baby Stuart ” appears as one of a group of 
three, children belonging to Charles L. of England, is referred to as one 
of the most brilliant and fascinating of the great painter's works- 
The three children are there given as the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles IL, of England, Princess Henrietta Maria, afterwards Dachesse 
é’Orléans, and the Duke of York: 

The little fellow stands on the right of the picture, a small close-fit- 
ting cap on his head, and an orange or an apple clasped tight iu his 
two hands held before him. As & picture of a child, without any idea 
of royalty being attached to it, it i¢ so altogether charming that it has 
been copied as a single figure, and is sold everywhere in that way. 
The original group hangs in the Tarin gallery. 

The Duke of York was afterward James LI. of England, succeeding 
to the throne ow the death of hie brother, Charles I]. He was said to 
he the moet beaatifal of the children of Charlies I. He interests us, as 
New-Yorkers, becanse ander him the city and province passed from 
the control of the Dutch fipto that of the English. After he became 
King, to quote from Mr. John Piske, * he prohibited elections, muzzled 
the printing-press, and put New York along with the New-Englanud 
colonies under the arbitrary rule of Sir Edmund Andros.” 


Svuwsoutusue.—When you give no details about the house which is to 
be repapered throughout, and do not tell whether it is in the city or 
couutry, the size of the rooms, ac whether the owner wants to spend 
mach or little on the decorations, it is somewhat puzzling to answer 
you very satisfactorily. In considering a scheme of redecoration and 
papering, so much depends on knowing the size of the different rooms, 
their locations, and the owner's taste and means, but I wil! answer ac- 
cording to general principles, and I can perhaps tell you of ove or 
two new “wrinkles” which may be useful. There is a fabric called 
Japanese grass paper which is just out. It comes in dark greens, 
bright and dal! reds, and browns, and it makes a delightfal back- 
ground. It is of a uniform color, with no design, and would be most 
appropriate in such room as a library, dining-room, sitting-room, or 
hall. In my opinion flowery papers should be used only in the bed- 
chambers, and light figured paper or stuff in a parlor or drawing-room. 
There is another new fabric, called stamped burlaps, which is beautiful 
also for the covering of walls iu a room where a rather dark effect is 
desired. This is a figured stuff, and comes in charming designs and 
colors. Then there are plain avd painted burlaps which are always in 
good taste, and devim and cretonne and other richer stuffs for wall- 
coverings. Stuffs are used more than papers by those who are able to 
afford them, but the papers were never prettier. The newest designs 
in wall-papers are stripes, dull and bright stripes alternating in all 
widths, or figured and flowered stripes made in imitation of brocades 
and silks. These papers are usually put on without a frieze, and are 
finished at the top with a moulding. Plain pulp and cartridge papers 
are no longer in vogue, and the large flowery-pattern papers have given 
place to those of conventional design, except for bed-chambers where 
light-flowered papers are universally used. 

Green is decidedly the favorite color for walls at present—in light, 
dark, and medium shades; bright red is next in general favor, and 
dail reds are always good. Terracotta and the dull blues once so fash- 
jonable are ont of date, but. yellow is mach used for drawing-room 
paper, and there is nothing like it to lighten a dull room; it gives the 
effect of sunlight, and with white painted wood-work is charming. 
Light green and red are also good with white wood-work, but with 
hard-wooda, such as Oak and mahogany, dark green and dull red papers 
are best. I would advise having the wood-work in all the ch 
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Pound fine in a mortar, moistening the nuts from time to time with a 
few drops of rose-water, When soft and smooth add to the mass 
enough confectiouer’s sugar to form a firm paste. 


GOOD FORM. 


F. E. M.—To use the word “ Town” instead of the customary form 
“New York” or “City” in the address on an envelope sent in this 
metropolis is not in the bert taste. It is like using any striking and 
unusual form of speech for which there is no good reason, and which 
has not been generally adopted or sanctioned, and you will find that it 
is not used by the most cultivated people or those who are authoritics 
in these matters. There is uo harm in writing it if one prefers it to 
the ordinary form, but it seems tu me rather silly than “ swell” to do so. 


Rusaveua.—I should say that after having attended such an after- 
nvon reception as you quote—a tea given by two ladies to about one 
hundred of their friends betweeu the hours of four and six—an after- 
call was obligatory, even if one bas left cards at the function. Of 
course something depends on the formality of the enterta'ament, and 
whetber it was given with much ceremony, but on general principles 
an invitation to any large reception demands an after-call, and to be 
on the eafe side I would, if I were you, make thecall. Cards are gener- 
ally left by those who attend an evening reception, even if they know 
that they are expected to make an after-call and leave their cards 
again.—Dam-rosch is pronounced with the accent on the first syl- 
lable, which, to be quite correct, has the broad German a. 


Mavup.—Do not use your visiting-cards for invitations to the luncheon 
that you intend to give in honor of your friend. As you desire to 
have the invitatious formally worded and engraved, have them done 
on sheets of small-sized white note-paper—or, if you insist on them, 
large-sized cards—worded ; 


Mrs. Howard Callender 
° requests the pleasure of 
Miss Mary Smith's 





pany at on 
Tuesday, February the fifieenth 
at one o'clock 
to meet 
Miss Madelaiue Baldwin 
R. 8. V. P. 10 East Sth Street. 
Such a form of invitation 1s correct, whereas to enclose your friend's 
visiting-card with the invitations would be bad form in the extreme 
The person in whose honor the luncheon is given should receive your 
guests with you and sit at your right hand at the table where, of 
course, she will be served first to everything. She should be intro- 
duced to every guest who is a stranger to her, and she should be the 
last guest to leave. For a mena which shall include the different arti- 
cles you mention, I suggest the following: 


Grape-fruit 
(served in halves, flavored with cordial, and 
decorated with a few candied cherries). 
Clam bouillon 
(with a teaspoon of whipped 
cream on top of each cuapful). 

Individual pates filled with lobster Newbury. 
Chicken croquettes with French green pease, and chocolate. 
Quail on toast with chopped celery salad on lettuce leaves. 

Ices and cake. 
Fruit, coffee, and boubens. 
Créme de meuthe and apricot brandy. 


Do not use chicken salad and pase the cheese wafers with the salad 
course, If you wish wines serve Rhine wine and claret. Toasted 
cheese may be served on small pieces of toast with grilled sardines as 
a relish course at an informal luncheon or supper. 


E. M. F.—A George Washington sociable which is to be given in 
church parlors should of course be suggestive in all its details of the 
Father of our Country. Some prints or photographs of George and 
Martha Washington should be hung on the walls and decorated with 
white and yellow—the Colonial colors. The decorations could be in. 
expensively made of crinkled paper, and little and big shades of the 
same colored crinkled paper could be put over all the lights and lamps 
in the rooms, In a conspicuons place somewhere on the wall there 
should be hung the motto “ First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of hie countrymen,” done in big yellow and white letters, and 
ali the decorations on the refreshment table should be yellow and 
white. Suitable menu cards could be made decerated with trees and 
small hatchets, and the viands should be native dishes, pampkin pies, 
waffles, corn bread, etc. The attendants should wear Martha Washing- 
ton costames, and a good wind-up to the evening’s entertainment 
wonld be a charade in which the words ** Washing ” and “Ton” were 
acted out first, and the whole word afterwards, 


Join.—Evening dress is evening dress, and that implies for a 
woman a décolleté gown, not a low-cut gown with the neck illed in 
with a tulle or ganze guimpe. Even if one has an ugly neck, les con- 
venances require that one must expose it on full-drees occasions, how- 
ever mortifying to one’s pride it may be to do so. A skilfal modiste 
can do much to hide ugly bones and unbecoming lines by a happy ar- 
rangement of laces and trimmings, but the fact that one has an ugly 
neck does not pass muster in society as an excuse for wearing a high 
dress when a low one is en régle. The best way to improve one's 
neck is to go through a regular course of exercises night and morning 
for the development of the neck and throut muscles; you can find out 
the best exercires to use from any teacher of phyvical culture, and if 
you practise what he tells you assiduously you will soon find an im- 





painted in white ename! paint, the wood-work in the parlor or draw- 
ing-room also painted white, but the wood-work in the library, dining- 
room, and sitting-room should be painted dark if it is not hard-wood ; 
a darker shade of the background of the paper in the rooms is the 
best color to use. 


M. H.—You ask for a receipt for pretzela. These may be bought 
80 cheaply from the German bake-shops that it would hardly be worth 
your while to prepare them at home, especially as there is a knack in 
the manufacture of the Teutonic morsels which an American cook will 
hardly acquire. Still, you might try to make them according to the 
following receipt: 

Make a good bread-dough, and after it has risen once roll it into a 
sheet about balf an inch thick ; cut this into strips, and with the flat 
of the hand roll each strip into a long stick ; twist the sticks into the 
desired shape, brash with the white of au egg, sprinkle with salt, and 
bake slowly to a deep brown. 


I. R. B.—To make a good cold cream for toilet use, melt over the 
fire one onnce each of white wax, spermaceti, lanoline, and almond vil, 
and beat all together until cool. 


Jane anp Susan.—To make Nesselrode pudding you must pre- 
pare a rich custard such as you would make for ice-cream, turn into 
the freezer, and, when nearly frozen, stir into the custard a large cap- 
ful of finely-minced.marrons glacés. Then replace the cover of the 
freezer, and continuéto turn the handle until the contents are too stiff 
to allow the dasher # move. When it reaches this point remove the 
dasher, pack ice and salt aroand the freezer, and Allow the pudding to 
stand for several hours, Turn out on a cold platter and heap whipped 
cream about the frezen mass. 

For almond paste blanch shelled almonds by ponring over them 
boiling water and allowing tem to staud uutil the skins slip off easily. 


ent in the looks of your neck, Exercise is a much better means 
of improving the neck than using cocoa butter—which may be pro- 
cured at any druggist’s—for that tends to make the skin look greasy 
when it is constantly nsed.—To your question asking whether a young 
woman who is supporting herself should wear a bandsome seal-ekin 
jacket which has-been given to her by her grandmother I think I may 
eufely give an affirmative anewer. A seal-skin jacket ix primarily used 
for comfort and warmth, not show, and it is different from a velvet 
jacket or any other dressy garment. I heartily respect your feeling 
about not wanting to dress in a way which people may think j# net in 
accordance with your means, but I do not think you need fear to incur 
criticism by wearing the garment in question. 

It wodfld be most improper for a young woman to how in the street to 
any one to whom she has not been introduced, and hos only spoken to 
casually, It often happens in New York, where introducing is not en 
régle among society people at a reception or in calling at a private 
house, that two people are thrown together and have quitesa long 
conversation, but it would be highly improper for either of them to 
recognize the other with a bow in the street afterwards unless they 
have been properly introdaced. A girl's brother is, under most circum. 
stances, considered a sufficient chaperon for her, provided he is older 
than she and competent to undertake the responsibility. But I would 
cousider it very questionable for a young girl to go, even with her 
brother, to dive in a restaurant or café, at a young man’s invitation, 
with a party of young people who had no matron or chaperon, and it 
would be wiser for her to refuse an invitation for a yachting-trip or a 
coaching-party unless the party is to be properly matronized. While 
there is no real barm iv a girl taking a little wine when she is dining 
at home or out, it is in better taste for her to refuse it, and to do so 
will win the respect of old and young people. A girl should never 
ran any risk of being criticised, and it ie not uncommon for un- 
charitable people to attribute to the wine they have seen her take a 
girl's natoral hich spirits. She is more pradeut to confine her bever- 
ages to water, teu, and coffee, 
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CHECKED 1\FFETA GOWN. 


B' ACK and white checked taffeta is the material of 

the gown illustrated, with tucked light green taffeta 
or the guimpe and sleeve insertions. The skirt is cut 
with the front forming part of a circular flounce, which 
is joined to side and back breadths; a diagram pattern 
of such a skirt is given under pattern No. IL. on the pat- 
tern sheet with Bazar No. 4 of this volume. The waist 
blouses slightly, and is belied with a white leather belt 
with gilt slides. A narrow open black passementerie 
edges the cut-out parts of the waist and heads the flounce 
of the skirt 


FIRST AND SECOND CHILDHOOD. 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


5 he RE is an instinct in the hearts of women which, 
when we are young, we think can only be satisfied 


by children—little children all our own, in whose smiles 
we live, for whose careers we fashion our days, But as 
we develop we perceive the maternal instinct to be some 
thin nore than a mere craving for offspring or a love of 
one’s own rhe mother in us takes on a larger stature. 
We begin to perceive ideals in the child, an individuality ; 
snd as the new sense of what the mother means is born in 


us, thought of self and personal proprietorship drops away, 
and we understand motherhood to be a care, a guardian 
ship, a guidance which is not coercive training, not the 
stamping of our own views and idiosyncrasies upon the 
child, but a Lelp so wisely directed that the growth takes 
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place from within, the individuality having opportunity 
for free and full expression. 

From our experience with our own children we grow 
into a wider knowledge still, and perceive that into mo- 
therhood which is real a universal note must enter. Not 
only must all children be regarded as ours have been, but 
all ideals as well. We must not only refrain from speak- 
ing of the faults of our neighbor's child, seeing and be- 
lieving in the better part with as much care and as firm a 
faith as we exercise toward our own, but we must take a 
different attitude toward the ideals in every one about us. 
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We must let those in the 
strangers at our gates have 
as free expression as those 
among our own have had, 
and our faith in them must be 
as strong, even though the un- 
balanced who exercise them 
may sometime be plunged 
into folly. In the foolish 
mother idly sacrificing herself 
for a child we perceive the 
maternal instinct, aborted as 
it is. In the foolish woman 
sacrificing herself for an ideal 
in some weakling of a man we 
are not always wise enough 
to perceive it. 


When again a still larger pio o- BACK OF CHECKED 
rAFFETA GOWN, FIG. 1. 


conception of motherhood be- 
comes our oWn, we recognize 
that the real mother involves 
always the idea of holding, of carrying. As she carries 
her child under her heart and then upon her arm, and al 
ways in her thought,so, as she develops more and more into 
greater knowledge, she must carry aud hold some thought, 
some ideal, not only for her children, but for her house- 
hold, for her neighbors, for her kind. She must do this 
for the servants under her, and so cease to find distraction 
with them; she must do it for her neighbors, and so cease 
to be offended by their depredations; and she must do it 
for her kind, and so cease to mourn the world as gone 
astray. And the ideal, when held to in that way, will grow 
and develop as the child once held and carried 
by her also grew. And not until this thing 
ean be dove by her can the fulness of true 
motherhood be expressed through her. 

As there are mothers, then, in all stages of 
development, so there are children—children 
young and old, children of fourscore and ten, 
and children of hardly as many days. There 
are children, too, who walk about the world 
asmen and women. All are growing and all 
must grow, though we are apt to think the 
growing process limited to the first quarter 
of man’s earthly span of life. To all these 
children we owe something of the mother in 
us, as We Owe it to our own, though few of 
us have recognized the need, a man’s days 
upon earth having been pictured to us as a 
time of growing in his youth, of work and 
activity in his maturity, and of a foiding of 
the hands for rest in his decay — whereas 
life and activity are always going on, and no 
period ever marked by time defines the line 
of cessation or beginning. 

Few of us, however, are too blind to per- 
ceive a first and second childhood, because 
the physical signs of it are so apparent. 

‘ We are children twice,” an old lady once 
said to me. “The first time we are beautiful and ap- 
pealing. Every one loves to do for us, because every one 
thinks of us as of fair white pages on which each who 
touches may leave a fine impression. But the second time 
of our being children all the outside beauty is gone, and 
only the dry records remain. We are stained and crum- 
pled sheets, and no man thinks there is a fresh page left 
for a new impression. We become things to be taken 
care of until we drop away, not things to be nourished for 
what we are to become. 

All the pathos of second childhood is written there, and 








the sting of its truth for us lies in the fact of our 
having made the misery. In the glory of our own 
fruition in all strength and power, youth still be- 
ing with us, we detach a period of our lives and 
mark it as the apex of our days, ‘ This,” we say 
to ourselves, ‘‘is the thing to which we have 

wing all our lives. All else after is but 
a 2 fadlag g away.” But perfection does not lie in 
any one stage, but in ‘all the stages, and there is 
growth in what we call decay, as there is in that 
we call the flowering period. Life is everywhere, 
as active in the thing that fades as in that which 
waxes strong, though the evidences are hidden 
from the careless seeker. 

Second childhood, then, is a time of growing, 
and the crumbling of old powers but marks the 
birth of the new. The pity of it is we only see 
the outward signs, und so are offended by them. 

Motherhood, then, must play its part in the sec- 
ond childhood, as in the first. The part is not 
always so easy a one. Tradition has laid down 
no lines for it. Poetry has idealized none. Sen- 
timent of long ages has grown no tendrils of 
beauty over any. The universal chord has not 
been touched. Besides all this, the authority of 
the older one must be denied, More painful than 
all, he or she whom we have held in revered places 
all our lives must be dethroned. It is the de- 
thronement that hurts keenest the mortal hearts 
within us. We who have loved to bend to the 
yoke of the mother, or to be guided by the rein of 
the father, have to come to a place where we 
recognize that their ability to control and direct is 
lost. It is we who must take the stand, we who 
must be leaders for them. We feel it to be almost 
a dishonor, and grow restless and disturbed under 
the necessity. The more we have loved, the great- 
er has been our loyally, the harder becomes the 
overthrow to us. 

And the books do not help us. They are filled 
with suggestions for those whose kingdom lies 
among the little ones of a first childhood. But 
there is no helpful hint for those whose kingdom 
lies among the bent and old of a seeond one. 

‘eI do not mind anything,” said a young woman 
to me not long since, whose mother’s mind was 
going—‘‘I do not mind anything else but that I 
cannot find the mother in her any more. When 
I appeal to it I find nothing.” We watch for 
the gleam of a growing intelligence in the mind 
of the little baby with joy and expectancy, but 
when the mind we loved has fled in second child- 
hood hope is gone. But hope has only gone be- 
cause our sensibilities are so wounded that our 
vision is impaired and we cannot see beyond. 

Limited, however, as this vision may be, we can 


have at least this one consoling thought, that mother- 
hood is being expressed through us. ‘‘I’ve always 
wanted to go into a hospital for litle children, I love 
so to take care of them,” an old friend wrote me. 
** But the only child I have ever had is my old mother, 
who half the time forgets who I am, and calls me by 
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the name ofethe long-dead sister of her 
youth, with whom she used to play.” 

We, then, who have wanted to be mo- 
thers to little children all our own, and 
could not, have yet to learn what my 
friend has discovered, that we must some- 
time be mothers to the very old. The 
love which prompts the craving for the 
beautiful and the helpless, and that which 
expends itself on the wrinkled and the 
feeble, are the same. It is the self side 
which would want to have its own way 
in loving, its own objects to care for, 
not the side that knows how “‘all service 
counts the same with God.” But the 
compensation for those who have to take 
the second childhood rather than the first 
comes in the fact that with eyes opened 
we perceive a beauty as great in the grow 
ing of the very old as in the growing of 
the very young. 


A CONVERSATION CONCERNING 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 

“7 ALWAYS thought that woman in 
Proverbs who called up her maids 

in the middle of the night,” said one lady 

to another, at a meeting of the St. Moni- 

ca’s, ‘‘ instead of being praiseworthy, was 

an example of vicious housekeeping.” 

‘*My dear,” said her companion, ‘‘ she 
is spoken of as something superior.” 

‘*A little previous,” laughed the other 
—‘‘ altogether too previous, I should say, 
Louisa The middle of the night!” 

“Bat you know she lived in a hot cli- 
mate, and that is just where it comes in 
—her wisdom and prevision. She called 
them up in the middle of the night to do 
their work while it was cool; they could 
take their rest afterward, according to 
the custom of the country, in the noon 
siesta during the heat of the day.” 

**T doubt it. With that sort of mis- 
tress! She would find something for 
them to do even then. She was just the 
kind that with us, if she saw the maid 
sitting down in the afternoon, would go 
and pour sand on the kitchen table and 
tell her to scour that.” 

‘* Well—if it needed scouring?” 

“Tf it were white as snow, Louisa.” 

“I don’t think she would have been 
spoken of as commendable if she had been 
that sort.” 

‘*No, I suppose not.. And she was a 
dreadfully ‘forehanded’ woman. But 
you know what I mean. You have seen 
what I call vicious housekeeping—the 
making of a fetich out of the house, and 
every one else having to bow down to it; 
no one’s comfort or pleasure considered 
if a pellet of dust or a cobweb stands’ in 
the way. There is Sophy, now: I've 
known her to call a maid and have her 
aweep up the dust a man had happened 
to bring in on his boots—sweep it up be- 
fore his very eves! While she is talking 
with you in her parlor ber glance is rov- 
ing to the window-panes or the wood- 
work to see if they don’t need going over 
with adamp cloth, showing that she does 
not use the room too often, that your con- 
versation is not too beguiling, and that 
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the moment you are gone she will be at work there. ‘The 
minister's wife had come to comfort her once after little 
Allie’s death, and in the middle of what she was saying 
Sophy’s eye was caught by a spot on the steel fender. 
‘I declare,’ she cried, ‘it doesn’t seem as if any of the 
polishes and powders nowadays were good for anything. 
See that rust!” 

‘**Poor Sophy! But I don’t know if her way is worse 
than Julia’s. For really, between ourselves, Julia makes 
life a burden to all the rest of the family with her orderli- 
ness and her neatness.” 

“Julia! Yes, 1 made her a visit once, and we all had 
to be out of bed at just such an hour, that the bed-linen 
might have just so much airing; we had to sit at the 
tuble just so long, that digestion might do its perfect 
work; we had to go out at just such a time, rain or shine, 
feeling like it or not, for exercise and fresh air were parts 
of her system of fads; we had to read, or sew, or em- 
broider, or paint, or what not, just so long to a dot. If 
she could have had a bust tape-measure and have taken 
the measure of a full breath, she would have made us 
breathe up to the mark every time. Poor Julia! Health 
was her hobby, and there isn’t a healthy girl in her 
house.” 

**Do you like Helen’s way any better?” 

**No, indeed I don’t. Helen doesn’t consider any one 
but the servants, They are either so young that they 
must be spared, or so old that they must be indulged, or 
so friendiess, or so poor, or so uninformed, or so pitiable 
generally, that they must be allowed to take liberties un- 
reproved, to slip over their work as they please, to do it 
or not to do it. They slight the sweeping because they 
are tired; they wait miserably on the table for fear they 
will be tired, and other people have to do what they are 
paid for doing, or else it goes undone. She always seems 
to me to live in the middle of three fears—first, of not 
having the money to pay them at once, and so she tries 
to keep them placated and good-natured; second, the fear 
of losing them and being obliged to do her own work for 
a season, and then go through the trouble of breaking in 
new ones; and third, of making them ill, and becoming 
responsible for their broken health. No; what I like is 
the golden mean—the housekeeper that considers the 
family, the house, the servants, and herself, all equally; 
isn’t the slave of diet or of fear; and keeps house not for 
the sake of the house or of her own good name-as an effi- 
cient person, but to make the people in the house happy. 
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A VILLAGE PARTY. 
| AST year a party of 
4 young people spent a 
happy summer together 
in a rural village, gaining 
a stock of health for the 
demands of city life in 
winter. ‘‘Let us have a 
reunion some time,” is 
what they said, after the 
manner of those who part 
with regret. After a few 
weeks of distractions of 
various sorts, involving 
both labor and pleasure, 
one of the girls sent out 
invitations to gather all 
the summer’s company 
together. She wrote the 
notes herself, signing as 
the village postmistress of 
Wayback, and asking each one to come 
in the character of one of the other res- 
idents of that village. Invitations so 
unusual made much discussion among 
the expected guests, who, each and all, 
resolved to carry out the idea of the 
hostess. 
When the night of the dance arrived, 
the young hostess received in a clean 
print gown, with glasses on her pretty 
nose, and hair dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned way. The first guests to arrive 
were the village tramps, noted for being 
about when food was to be had for the 
asking. They were dressed as appro- 
priately as possible, barring dirt, and 
rose to gallantry on the entrance of the 
widow who sells butter and eggs, and 
the schoolmistress. The village plumb 
er, being able to outshine all his towns- 
people because of his wealth, was the 
only one who wore a dress suit; but the 
doctor was in a Jong frock-coat. The 
plumber brought his wife, who was re 
splendent in finery, but the wife of the 
doctor had on a dress of ancient pattern. 
The laundry of Wayback showed the 
progressive social condition of that town 
by being represented by a Chinaman, 
whose toilette added picturesqueness, 
‘The character of the village belle gave 
a pretty girl a chance to deck herself 
fantastically. Her airs and affectations 
were altogether shocking to the village 
gossips—olki Miss Prim and the Widow 
Hawkins, who each brought her knit 
ting in a reticule. There were two or 
three farmers, awkward in gait and ill 
at ease in their Sunday clothes, who 
brought with them their black - alpaca 
wives; and there was the storekeeper 
and his son, who assisted him selling 
sugar and ploughs. In fact, all of Way- 
back’s residents were present, and un- 
usually glad to see one another. Dan- 
cing was merrier than usual, and ended 
in a Virginia reel to the music of the 
village fiddler. Refreshments were ap- 
propriate to the town, and included 
tempting home-made dishes of honest 
_ ees . appearance, unlike the mysteries of the 
== French caterer. Memory was quick- 
ened, and little incidents fast sinking 
into forgetfulness were revived. Alto- 
gether the occasion was a mirthful one. 
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THE WEARING OF MOURNING. 


j TITH all the other problems that are 

placed on the woman's side for deci- 
sion, aud that seems to pertain peculiarly to 
her portion and diguity, is that of the con- 
formity and consistency of the mourner’s 
dress; the outward expression of grief and 
loss by the darksome weeds of woe. 

In the first hours of bereavement the 
whole impulse is to show public respect and 
regard, and in every way to testify to the 
appreciation and value of the character and 
qualities of the one who has passed. The 
keen sense of personal loss and the pain of 
desolation usually find loud and open ex 
pression and emphasis, or are borne with 
quietness and submission, according to tem- 
perament 


The conventionalities of mourning are for 
the most part matters of early Pagan or 
Christian inheritance. Each nation had its 
peculiur rites and ceremonies, hinging upon 
the religious belief,from the ancient Hebrews, 
the Oriental illusionists, to the wild-visaged 
followers of the Saxon myths, On the one 
hand was the faith in another life, and on 
the other the manifestation of sorrow and 
loss in this. The old Greeks went into re 
tirement for a period, and cut off the hair; in 
some states they put on black garments, 
and in others white, and never appéared in 
public without a covering veil and an ex 
clumation of woe. The period of mourning 
was limited by law; in some cases as short a 
space as eleven days; in others, the length of 
thirty days was the prescribed time. With 
the Romans, in the Augustan reign, a com- 
plete costume of white was the conventional 
mourning dress, and the longest period was 
ten months. The case of a widow who 
should marry during this time was especial- 
ly considered by a decree, that she should 
forfeit all inheritance from her husband's 
estate 

The mourning dress of the Chinese and 
the Japanese is of while. Every garment 
and article of dress, from the cord of the 
queue to the lacet of the shoe, must be de- 
void of color. This is the depth of woe, but 
a moderate degree of grief may be indicated 
by a cap and girdle only of white, while a 
strongly mitigated form is shown in queue 
cords and lacetsof blue. Yellow isthe color 
of abnegation and sacrifice in many Oriental 
countries, and violet and purple are for the 
church the tints of penitential days of re- 
membrauce, 


The question comes closely and strongly 
with the honest thought of to-day: ‘Is the 
dense, dark, unvarying black, as the dress of 
the mourner, a fashion that has a right to be 
arbitrarily perpetuated? Is its continuance, 
after a certain limit of personal demand and 
occasion, a matter of form only, and an obe- 
dience to a law that makes a bondage?” 
There is a gratefulness that each one feels in 
the sombre gown when the heart is wounded 
aud the spirit is low. <A bright note of color 
is jarring and out of accord. The covering 
veil is, too, a shield and protection as long as 
grief is fresh, and feelings overmaster. One 
naturally shrinks from the glance of the 
careless that may seem to lack sympathy; 


but when days of calmness have come and | 


gone, when philosophy and faith should have 
done their work, and sent one back to the 
ranks with truer purpose, it may be to estab- 
lish a living memorial by the honor of per- 
sonal service, ‘done in remembrance,” is 
there not a lack of harmony, a contradiction, 
nay, even an inconsistency, in the presence 
of the sweeping veil and folds of crape that 
are indeed a shadow and a shudder to those 
who are near? 


The garb of the Quaker seems to give a 
suggestion. The quiet gray is never changed 
even in days of deepest grief. Nature offers 
many other tints equally as soft and as sym- 
pathetic, It is a question of grave consider- 
ation, and even of conscientiousness, where 
the effect of the black dress is a matter of 
depression to health as well as to spirit, as is 
frequently the case. Many women assume 
it with the greatest repugnance, and it has to 
them no significance save obedience to con- 
ventionality. The consecration of remem- 
brance has with them no relation with the 
outward expression. ‘‘ The one thing that 
makes the home-coming a dread,” said a 
woman of forty, standing on the deck of a 
European steamer, after a first year of 
widowhood abroad, ‘‘is this question of 
proper mourning. I have been among stran 
gers, and free from comment or criticism, 
and have not worn the crape gown and the 
long veil from which I recoil, but I am, you 
believe, as loyal to the memory of my hus- 
band today as during his life. One must 
conform to the powers that be, and I seem to 
be entering some kind of bondage again that 
is positively paralyzing.” On the other hand, 
plenty of women fall into the habit of black, 
and with perpetual and accepted grayness of 
spirit, cling to it as a convenience and a re- 
lief from further demands. ‘“ Why, Islirink 
from colors; I like them well enough on 
other people, but I have worn black so 
long I should not feel natural in anything 
else.” 


No one surely stands more sorely in need 
of every outside help to change the thought 
and induce the inflow of a new current than 
one who has had the strain and burden of a 
great sorrow. One cannct by the simple 
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force of will sit in seclusion and bring in 
new motives and fresh hopes, A fine con- 
cert, a good play, will do more to give relief 
from morbid thoughts, after a time, than al 
the reading of the day, but there is a sense of 
fitness that often deters. The incongruity of 
the inevitable ‘garb of woe” in the audi- 
ence ranks of the theatre, or the stalls and 
boxes of the opera, forbids the presence of a 
sensitive nature. 

It is, after all, in each case a question of 
individuality, and the decision will be from 
the point of view that tells of a faith that bas 
& grasp at every turn of life, or the pliant 
acceptance of usual forms. 


THE POSTAL CRAZE. 


7, EW fads have any claim to utility. As 
a rule, their mission is fulfilled if they 
succeed in satisfying « passing fancy, or fur- 
nish timely food to a restless imagination. 
Here is one, however, which does this and 
at the same time can be made to do valuable 
service as a time-saver. It was devised by 
the wily foreigner, with a view no doubt of 
ministering to the needs of the half-crazed 
American who is conscientiously doing the 
sighis on time. All Americans who have 
travelled abroad are familiar with the picture 
postal cards which are used in France, Ger- 
many, and other European countries. But 
of late these little cards have achieved a 
wonderful popularity. Hardly a village or 
way-side hamlet in France, Italy, etc., but 
has its own cards, containing some typical 
illustration of the place, when it boasts no 
post-office. A name is all that is required 
to carry the card. Sometimes they are sold 
at some remote spot where it is necessary to 
go four or five miles to find a place to mail 
them. 

It is quite a fad to collect these cards as 
souvenirs of one’s travels. They tell their 
own story, and often prove a timely aid to 
one’s memory. For it is always so hard to 
remember names, especially not to get places 
mixed. Everybody who made a recent tour 
abroad must have a scrap-book of foreign 
cards, or, if she prefer, they can be used 
with more artistic effect to decorate a screen. 
And not only must the girl who has spent 
her summer in Europe have one of these 
books or screens, but if she be really up 
to date, the girl who has a friend abroad 
should also collect them. Of course one 
can not be expected to waste precious time 
writing frequent messages, even to one’s 
dearest friend, during a short trip, and the 
picture postals answer every purpose and 
are so convenient. You can buy half a doz- 
en at each place you stop, address them on 
the way, and mail them at the nearest post- 
office. One is not supposed to write a sin- 
gle word; in fact, it is better not to, unless 
ove can think of something peculiarly ap- 
propriate tc say—something which, like an 
epitaph, should keep its flavor for all time 
and all persons. It might be well to use 
one’s name or initials, The card craze has 
for the time completely supplanted stamps 
for collectors. They are so much more per- 
sonal, for stamps can be exchanged or even 
bought, while the card tells iis own story. 
One side bears the name of the place and the 
picture which describes it, while the other 
has one’s address.. The post-mark does the 
rest, if it has been sent by an absent friend. 
If one is collecting for one’s self, the date is 
all that is necessary, unless there is some 
pithy remark to make. The fad can assume 
one merit at least, which is wat the cards 
are genuine, though if the craze continue, it 
is;probable that dealers will arise who will 
supply them on demand, stamp and all; but, 
so far as known, none of these bave as yet 
appeared. 





Apvice To Morners.—Mrs, W InsLow’s SooTHING 
Sy«ur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all — 
bir yt colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

v. 
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For Invitation awp Ping Corres- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Parer Company, 


tso Duane Sraeer, New York. 
Miiis—HOLyoKE, Mass. 











Vor. XXXI., No. 7. 











My cloak is a ‘ Cravenette;’ 
water rolls right off.’’ 


can always be insured, free from ali im- 
perfections—whether effects of exposure 


to 


to 


HONEY =: ALMOND CREAM 


leaves no visible trace of its use. 
It softens, improves, and preserves the skin, and for the face makes 


the complexion pure and beautiful. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE sent for 6 (six) cents, with descriptive book. 
For sale at Druggists, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents. 


A. S. HINDS, 72-D Pine 





A FAIR SKIN. 


heat or cold, sun or wind, or subject 
chronic skin trouble—by using 


HINDS’ 


RECOMMENDED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Eczema, etc. 


Free from oily or greasy properties, it 


Street, Portland, Maine. 








made garments 


Note a 
the 


“1 am not afraid of the rain. 


Ladies, —" you purpose buying a “‘ @ravenette”’ 


made is stamped “‘ Zravenette.’’ In addition, many ready- 
with word ‘* Zravenette’’ woven in. 


It sheds rain. 
Is light-weight, stylish, durable, porous to air, hygienic. 


- | “ Zravenetie ” Cloths by the yard and ready-made 


garment, and wish to get a genuine 
one, see that the cloth from which it is 


Migtctatat 


have on the inside of the collar a silk label 


Adtetctststet 


” qualities 


Does not overheat. Has no rubber. No odor. 





For Sale at laiding Dry-Goods Houses. ’ 
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FINE FURS. 


TWO NOTABLE SPECIALS. 


Ist—A choice ALASKA 
SEALSKIN JACKET, 


made to order, from selected skins, for 


$175. 


2d—A Fine 


PERSIAN LAMB 
JACKET, 


best Leipsic Dye, to order, for 
$125. 


Both elegantly lined and finished in best 
possible manner. 

Collarettes, Capes, Scarfs, and Muffs, in all 
fashionable Furs, at greatly reduced prices. 
Furs remade and repaired at Summer prices 


| SIEDE FUR CO., 
42 West 34th St., "argcuina’* 


and Broadway, 
| NEW YORK CITY. 





ESTABLISHED IN 18§1. 
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By MARY E. WILKINS 





JEROME, A 


A Novel. Illustrated. 
Madelon. A _ Novel. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Pembroke. A Novel. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1 50. 
Jane Field. A Novel. _ Illus- 
trated..." r6mo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1. 25. 


Giles Corey, Yeoman. 
trated. 


Illus- 
32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mary E. Wilkins writes of New England country life, analyzes New England coun- 
try character, with the skill and deftness of one who knows it through and through, and 
yet never forgets that, while realistic, she is first and last an artist.— Boston Advertiser. 

Miss Wilkins has attained an eminent position among her literary contemporaries as 
one of the most careful, natural, and effective writers of brief dramatic incident. 
surpass her in expressing the homely pathos of the poor and ignorant, while the humor 
of her stories is quiet, pervasive, and suggestive.—PAzladelphia Press. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


POOR MAN 


A Humble Romance, and Other 
Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


A New England Nun, and Other 
Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Young Lucretia, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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\ ecoeemeavnt mote ie 
Please bind one of your own dresses with 
Goff’s Angora Braid; we — you will 
then recommend it to all of your friends. 
It is three-quarters inch in width. 

IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY YOU,WE WILL. 
By mail, any shade, 5-yd. stick for 12 cents, 
or 36-yd. roll for 75 cents,in stamps. 

If you prefer a cord-edge braid, order 
Angora Cord Edge; contains a pure 
worsted cord,dyed to match the braid 
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(other makes have a cotton core); will 
not fray out like twisted or braided cords. 


“ Cord Edge,” any shade or length, 
5c. yd. by mail. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. L 








DPOMPADOUR 
Wa * i | PROTECTOR 
| (Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York City,N. Y. 


In buying POMPA DOUR binding take FEDER 'S is stamped on 
notice, for your protection, that the name every yard. 





| AT ALL oer eeeet STORES,» 
| WRITE TO 


preentea ; 





Silk, 


Spring Importations of 
Black Sat Duchesse, 
Fleur de Velour, Figured 
Taffetas, and Satin’ Bro- 
cades. 


Colored Silks for Evening | 


Dresses. 
Lining Silk,—101 shades of 
fine quality Taffetas, 
75 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


ByW. D. HOWELLS 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, 
POST OCTAVO, CLOTH 





AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY. An 
Idyl of Saratoga. $1 oo. 


THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. 
A Novel. $1 75. 


MY LITERARY PASSIONS. §1 50. 
THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. A 


Story. Illustrated by T. DE THUL 
STRUP. $1 25. 

A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. A 
Romance. $1 50. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. A Novel. | 


Illustrated. $1 50. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. 
$1 50. 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. A Novel. $1 00. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. A Novel. | 


$1 50. 
ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. $1 50. 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. A 
Novel. Two Volumes. $2 oo. 


APRIL HOPES. A Novel. $1 50. 


THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A Story. 
$1 00. 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 
and Versions. With Portraits. $2 oo. 


THE MOUSE-TRAP, and Other Farces. 
lilustrated. $1 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Essays | 








| 


Sold on instaiments. Easy payment. 
for catalogue at once if you ay to obtain 
\ the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 

your name and address piamm(y, and we 
will send +i mail same Gay letter is 
_feceived. Positivel panenees 
every Organ an 
twenty five ran 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 





yew ate | COMPLETE | enn 
AIST wi my Sr 8 COSTUME , eo &? * 
SLEEVE. 25 


All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money should accompany order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Gentlemen,— .. 1898 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 
Plate, number ............, for which I enclose cents. 
Name 


Address 





Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: Nos. 43 and 44, 0m page 132. 


Address Haxper & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





WHERE WILL YOU GO 
THIS WINTER? 


The Luxurious 


Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
| Via Chicago & Alton K. R.—St. Louis, tron Mt. & 5 Soutees KR. R.—Texas & Pacific R: R., 





CALIFORNIA 
OR MEXICO? 


WHY NOT TRY 


and Southern Pac ific 


and baggage checked, apply to 349 Broadway, 261 Br way,or 391 Broadway, 





For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping cat tickets, 
» City. 

















The ee —— at the Paris 


“VELOUTINE 


9, Ruedeia Paix, Paris.—Cantion. Nove Genuine but those baring the word “FRANCE” and the signtare CH. Fay 

















For any one with weak lungs an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


placed on the chest, and another between the shoulder-blades, 
is invaluable, Ask for Allcock’s, See you get Allcock’s. 














**“SUNSET LIMITED’’| 
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B. Altman & Co. 


Are introducing the 


PRINCESS 
CORSET-SKIRT, 


a recent Paris Novelty, consisting of a regular 
Corset and Skirt combined in one piece of 
material in such a manner as to form a single 
garment, and designed by the Paris Modistes, 
in connection with the coming fashion in Prin- 
cess Gowns, 


And in addition are also exhibiting the 
CORSET-CHEMISE. 


Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








THE QUALITY 


is the first thing to consider in corsets. The price 


comes next. Quality means good material — corsets 
correctly made—which results in good fit—good wear. 


Warner’s ’98 Models 


are distinctive. Their price is only a little more than 
you have to pay for imperfect models, but you "ll find 
a vast difference in the shape and wear. Up-to-date 
corsets for 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 
All figures suited at these prices. 


THE WARNER BROS. CO., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 





Lyons Silks. 


Plaid and Stripe Silks, Barré and 
Cotélé Silks. 


White Silks. 
White Satins, Brocades, and Faille 


for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Lyon Printed Foulards. 
Printed Twills, Pongees, and 
Rongeants. 

Isyons Silk and Wool Taffetas and 


Pesadway L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Harper’s Catalogue, 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portrazts of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 


Libert’s Double Violet Exquisia. 


it concentrated ane lasting true Violet Perfume. 
NOTING = T. $2 per bottle, Sent to any 


— . F. JAMMES, 
General Agent > U.S. 4 West 37th St., New York. 


goty LAND, ROUND THE 

LD. Monthly Excursions 

= —. ee. Gazette and 
ee. 


mmes fri 
F. C, CLARK, ti iB Broadway, New York. 




















































































































“ Now. 
the worst kind of extravagance. I know you love me, so, for Heaven's 
sake, don't squander five dollars on one of those lace or satin things.” 


Ther 
“ No,’ 
ring ify 


Severs 
named 
Isle. D 


as A mere 


Vie 
b’y, yez 


This was his stock witticism, and it annoyed Dan very much, but he 


did hist 
job 

“ Vis, 
day, but 

When 
earning 
drawn li 
bought 
100 bar 


him, saw the well, received a liberal gift of mopbey, and then shook his 
head ominously 


Tle 


me worruds, yez'll niver set the river on fire, me b’y 


A few 


ol! raw dewn into the river, and there was great excitement. As Dan and 


his fathe 
match A 
* Path 


Thea 


McCarty and bis son Dan came to this country from the Baserald 


mm fire, plaze remimber that oi had a chance wanst, and—and didn't 








A 


IER SUGGESTION 


Tom had a homely, jolly face, 
And with a view of teasing Grace, 
He telegraphed these jexting lines, 
The day before Saint Valentine's: 





‘To-morrow valentines are here; 
Hiow would a comic please you, dear ?” 


“Send on the comic, Tom,” she wired; 
‘Your photograph I've long desired!” 
Eautx Hooxer Eaton. 
—_—_—_——. 


George,” pleaded young Mrs. Nupkina, “ baying valentines is 


1 you don’t want me to buy one, eh 7” Nupkins asked, joyfully. 
cried his wife; “it wouk d be so extravagant. Get me a diamond 
4 must get something !" 


——— 
1 years before the discovery of oi] at Pithole, an Irishmian 


sn Was a young man of twenty, but hix father looked npon him 

boy, and seemed to take delight in ridienling him before people 

Dan is a good b'y,” be would say, sarcastically, “ bat, Danny, me 
niver set the river on fire.” 


yest, and soon sarprised the old gentleman by securing a lucrative 


Danny has a job all right,” he said; “ it's a dollar and a half a 
the b'y 'll niver set the river on fire. Not he.” 

oll was found at Pithole, Dan hurried to the scene, and was soon 
unusually large wages as a teameter. All the petroleum was 
» barrels, and teams were iv greatdemand. He saved his money, 
an acre of land, and soen had a well drilled that was producing 
els of oll per day at $10 per barrel, The elder McCarty joined 


a good thing, Danny,” he croaked ; “ ye’re doin’ well ; but marrk 
days later a flood wrecked one of Dan's small wooden tanks, the 
r stood on the bank watching the oil float away, Dan drew a 


nd lighted it 
r," he said, coolly, “the next toime yez say oi’ll niver set the 


he blew out the match 


—_— 


Coroner Hawkee, “ Uncle Mose, I hear you and your wife had a 


little dispaie again last night. Which came out ahead this time? 


Unor 
powerti 
overtoo 
dence o 


« Mose (dubiously feeling a lump on the back of his head). “T's 
| glad to say dat I kim out ahead, bows; but she mighty nigh The F 

k me. Yes, sah, she did for a fac’, an’ I's got de necessary evi we 5 Ge 
i my passon to prove it.” 


A NATURAL INQUIRY. 
He. “AN ORGANIST MUST LEARN TO PLAY WITH HIS FEET.” 
She. “AnD WHAT 18 YouR Favortrre GAmMe— THis LITrLe PIG WeNT TO MARKET’?” 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY TRAGEDY. 





, One 


The Cautious One. 








SOME DAY. 


VALENTINE SUGGESTIONS. 
By Anne Waraineton Wrrucevr. 


The good old custom of sending valentines appears 
to be honored more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance in these days, and this is doubtless due to the 
fact that valentines are yearly growing more and more 
elaborate and expensive. A young man who ten 
years ago.was content to send to the fair object of his 
affection an anonymous combination of paper, lace, 
and red, white, and bide cupids, costing fifteen cents, 
is expected nowadays to send a dozen or more Amer- 
ican Beauty roses costing a dollar each, or a plush and 
satin candy-box filled with bonbons representing an 
investment of seven or eight dollars. This is too 
much money !o expend on an anonymons contribution 
to the happiness of the fair young person, and the re- 
snit is thet the poor young man has bad to give up 
the practice of sending anything at all. Surely there 
should be a return to simpler ways, and a consequent 
revival of a very interesting and charming old custom. 

Perhaps the following hints to young persons of 
—_ sexes may not be found entirely withont their 
value. 


L—A very handsome souvenir of Saint Valentine can 
be prepar by an ingenious youth just out of college 
wit e simple — yw of an old four-in-hand 
scarf, a pot of mucilage, and a visiting-card. Cut off 

the end of the scarf where the color is not yet faded. 
Write your rhymed tribute to her eyes upon the card, 
and paste this on the bit of silk. If the young lady 
has blue eyes, you might write: 


Your eyes are biue as the deep blue sea, 
Yet were they green they'd do for me— 

Or brown and bleak as the wintry moors, 
So long as those two eyes are yours, 


This is simple and expressive. The colors are inter- 
changeable, and the sentiment is truly flue. 


Il.—If the young lady has cross-eyes, the problem 
may seem complicated, but if you should write on the 
card something like this, all would be well: 


What if thine eyes do intersect 7 
They are the kind I should select, 
And when their apex they are at 
They make my pulse gu pitapat. 
They hold my very soul fn thrail, 
And pierce my heart just like an awl. 
If they be not cross to me, 

What care I how cross they be? 


I doubt if any one conld fail to Be moved by so ten- 
derly exp’ a bit of resignation. 


IIl.—Should you wish to ry: ne) fair Dg woman 
a box of candy, instead of a finely deribboned affair 

an old eollar-box gilded with liquid gold paint, and 
filled with peanut brittle costing five ome A nd, 
will be just as much of a remembrance as 8 bon- 

bonniére holding seven or eight small bullets of ju- 
jube paste. In this you could place a card with some 

such rhyme as this: 


Just he ye this brittle my pant wee Says 
you my deep-set love forsal _ 
And when these sweets you calmly chew, 


T Corbpell Pils r 
a 
















“[ SUPPOSE YOU WILL MARRY, THOUGH, WHEN THE GOLDEN OProrTUNITY OFFERS, WON'T You ?” 
, WILL DEPEND UPON HOW MUCH GOLD THERE 18 IN THK OFrProrTuUNIry.” 


Remember this: your lover true 
Thinks them not half as sweet as you, 
Although he can’t deny a titile 

He fairly dotes on peanut brittle. 


IV.—The young woman who desires to send a re- 
minder to the young man on good Saint Valentine's 
day has a simple expedient at hand in almost any one 
of the young mans particular fancies. A charming 
affair is a cigarette tied with a pink bow and in- 
scribed : 


When this you smoke, pray think of Jane, 
Of Maude and Ethel and Elaine, 

Of Poily, Alice, and of Bett, 

Of Hannah and the fair Janette, 

For thus you'll think of me—ahem— 

You see, my dear, I'm one of them. 


This would please the young man, and at the same 
time modestly hide your identity if you wished it hid. 


—_——_.——— 


“T have called, Mr. Jingle,” said the tax-collector, 
“to ask you to pay this bill for taxes on your house 
for 1896. 

“ Take it around to the back door and ask the cook,” 
said Mr. Jingle. “If you'd lived here twenty-four 
hours you'd know, sir, that she owns the house. I've 
abdicated.” 

— 


“Fearful destitution up at the Klondike,” said 


gee. 

“ Awful!” returned Wimbleton. “I'm told that a 
wooden-legged man up there had to chop his leg up 
into toothpicks.” 

—_———>_—_ 


“There is one nice thing about living in a com- 
munity of cultared people,” said Copley. “Now in 
Boston, for instance, culture has done away with cross- 
eyed people. 

* Nonsense,” said the New-Yorker. “ What has 
cniture got to do with cross-eyed people ?” 

“It turns them into strabismatic people,” said 
Copley. 

—_—_—>— 


* Jim Perkins is a sarcastic chap.” 

“ Think so 7” 

“Yes. He didn’t want his brother to go to the 
Klondike, but when he saw the boy was set on it he 
waid he'd help him in his outfit to the extent of a re- 
frigerator, a palm-leaf fan, and a summer overcout.” 


_—~—=_—_ — 


The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had got; 

He promptly pat the fires out, 
And owned the blooming yacht ! 


—@s»>-— 


“ Speaking of hardships, my cousin Tom, who went 

to Dawson City, had to pay ten dollars for a steak.” 
“Hardship? That's — +" It reminds me of the 
Swelldorf, which is the most |uxurions spot on earth.” 














